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The Week. 
M\HE House of Representatives on Monday crossed the financial 

Rubicon by passing the bill, by a majority of 171 to 70, declar- 
ing the limit of the greenback circulation to be $400,000,000, or, in 
other words, authorizing the issue of the whole $44,000,000 of 
‘“‘yeserve.” Two amendments, one fixing the limit at $356,- 
600,009, which Mr. Boutwell found when he came into office, and 
the other at $382,000,000, the amount now outstanding owing to 
issues since the panic, were voted down by heavy majorities. This 
result has been long anticipated, as it is in reality in the nature of 
a compromise between the contractionists and inflationists. It ought 
to be added that it has been brought about, after full discussion, in 
the teeth of the opposition of the whole body of the respectable 
press ; of nearly every man of intelligence and experience in com- 
mercial and financial affairs ; of positive declarations in all the re- 
cent party platforms that it is the duty of the Government to return 
at the earliest practical moment to specie payments; and in the 
teeth of the weighty doubts whether Congress had the right to issue 
paper-money, even in time of war. The good of it is that it re- 
moves a certain amount of the prevailing uncertainty as to the 
standard of value; the evil of it is, that it establishes a precedent 
which practically removes all limit to the power of Congress over 
the currency, and consequently Jeaves the way open to any wild 
scheme which the inflationists may hereafter conceive. 


In the Senate, the bill reported by Senator Sherman is the finan- 
cial expedient now under discussion. It provides that the maximum 
limit of the United States notes shall be $382,000,000, the amount 
now outstanding; that on the Ist of January, 1876, the Treasurer 
shall be bound to redeem all legal-tenders offered him in sums of 
$1,000, or any multiple of it, either in gold or five per cent. bonds 
having ten years to run, and exempt from National, State, or muni- 
cipal taxation, but the notes so redeemed may be reissued; that 
national banks may be organized in all States and Territories, until 
each has as much bank paper in circulation in proportion to popula- 
tion and wealth as the State of New York; that for $1,000,000 
issued to such associations, $750,000 of United States legal-tenders 


shall be withdrawn from circulation, until the sum-total outstanding | 


is reduced to $300,000,000; that national banks shall keep one- 
fourth of the coin received by them as interest on Government 
bonds as part of their reserve, and hereafter only one-fourth of this 
reserve shall consist of balances due from country banks for redemp- 
tion of their notes. This has much to recommend it as compared to 
the House measure, but it is not likely to pass, because, simple as it 
is, it is too complicated for the average intelligence of Congress. 
The majority understand issuing and withdrawing paper, but can 
hardly follow any operation more intricate than this. 


On Wednesday weck, in the House, the time was given up to 
speeches on inter-State commerce, and members who came on 
fresh from the Grangers are reported to be somewhat surprised 
at the rapid cooling down of public interest in their plans. 
is now said that the regulators of the railroads confess to a fear 
that they are foul of an unsuspected Constitutional obstacle. This 
is, that while they are as sure as ever that Congress may, under the 
Constitution, regulate commerce between the States, they are doubt- 
ful if Congress may delegate its powers to a commission. The 
name of the gentleman who first laid eyes on the nest of this mare 
is not known, or is kept concealed. On Tuesday, the Legislative 
Appropriation Bill was discussed, and the old subject, “ mile- 
age,” came up. ‘‘The great American swindle,” one zealous 
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member called it; but he was not only reminded that the law 
fixing the compensation of members allows so much pay and so 


much mileage and not so much pay and ten cents for each mile of 
travel, but also he was told that he personally might effect an 
economical reform by not printing so many of his speeches whieh 
he has never delivered. ‘The school teachers of the District, 
pitiful case had been brought before the House, were on Friday pro- 
vided for by an appropriation, but not till there had been added to 
the bill an amendment which orders the levy of a special tax on 
the personal property of the District (a kind of property hitherto 
untaxed) to the amount of the appropriation. 


whose 


On Thursday, a curious subject came up in the Senate in the form 
of a resolution which it was proposed to send to the Committee on 
Commerce. It directs the committee to enquire into the expediency 
of making surveys of the desert of Colorado, with 
mersion under water. It was stated that surveys had already been 
made by private persons, and that the feasibility of the enterprise 
had advocates. On Friday, there came from the Committee on 
Public Lands an adverse report Senator scheme 
of an Atlantie and Great Western Canal; but it is that 
better fortune is in store for a monstrous bill of Senator Wright's, 
now in the hands of another committee, which proposes to Jend 
Government aid not to one but to several internal improvements, and 
which will combine the “interests” of the James River and Kana- 
wha Canals, the Niagara Ship Canal, and others. On the same day, 
the new senator from California brought forward the standing Cali- 
fornia grievance. It is in substance that Chinamen are not fit for 
American citizenship; that they do not want it ; that they belong ¢o 
a totally alien civilization ; and that, glittering generalities rt, it 
is not fair for the Federal Government, under an absurd treaty, to 
force these hordes of barbarians upon the State of California. 
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Hager’s request was that the Foreign Affairs Committee be re- 
quested to advise with the President about a modification of the 
Burlingame Treaty. This was defeated by Mr. Hamlin’s objection that 
the Senate is not the treaty-making power, and that there is no 
precedent for instructing the Foreign Affairs Committee to meddle. 
This appears to be a question sure of future agitation. On Monday, 
Mr. Sherman’s substitute financial bill was brought in and diseussed, 
and in a long debate Mr. Schurz exposed Mr. Morton’s financial 
tergiversations, and the Indiana Vicar of Bray again went through 
the round of his present financial confession ef faith. In one of the 
executive sessions, the Van Buren-Jay scandal came to a termi- 
nation by the confirmation of Van Buren as consul to Kanagawa, 
Japan. 


Mr. H. L. Pierce of Boston, who with Mr. Foster of Ohio appears 
to be about the most valuable recent addition to the House, inas- 
much as he seems to possess a decent courage and combativeness, 
in lieu of the sickly suavity and humility which, to the great delight 
of the knaves, have grown into so high a place of late years among 
the politician’s virtues, has followed up Mr. Foster’s late attack cn 
the “Essex Statesman.” He moved in the House on Monday that 
inasmuch as certain “unprincipled persons” had surreptitiously 
obtained possession of telegraphic despatches recently sent from 
Washington owing to the insufficient protection of the telegraphie 
offices in the Capitol, the architect of the Capitol be directed to 
“isolate the telegraphic instruments,” so as to make it impossible 
for unauthorized persons to “listen to or obtain copies of private 
telegrams sent to or from the Capitol.” This was of course aimed at 
General B. F. Butler, now the most trusted adviser of the President 
of the United States. That such a motion should have to be 
made in a parliamentary body like Congress, and that it should 
be made without exciting much remark or surprise, is a gocd ilius- 
tration of the nature of the stage which “ politics” has reached, 
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The threat in which Butler indulged in the Sanborn debate, a fort- 
night ago, that if the members did not take eare he would “ ex- 
pose” them, was a remarkable piece of humiliation for a civilized 
legislature to submit to. But it ought to be said in excuse for the 
old “statesman” that he first incurred the suspicion of stealing and 
reading private telegrams years ago, during the Impeachment trial, 
and many good Republicans rather chuckled over it then, as he was 
assailing Andrew Johnson and his friends. Since then he has been, 
it is said, in the habit of employing a clerk to listen at the telegraph 
offices to the messages of his colleagues and their friends, and this 
has led to Mr. Pierce’s motion. When you take these practices of 
the foremost man in the Government in conjunction with the 
Jayne and Sanborn aflairs, one feels as if the Administration were 
being converted into a vast detective agency for the discovery and 
distribution of “ spoils ”—the best detective in the country of course 
assuming the supreme direction of the machine. 


The committee appointed in- Boston to go to Washington to 
oppose Simmons’s confirmation have made their report, which is 
signed and, we believe, composed by Mr. John M. Forbes, the chair- 
man. It is by no means mealy-mouthed. It tells the story of their 
various visits to the President and the members of the Massachu- 
setts delegation. They discovered two things at the outset—one, 
that Butler had not taken the trouble to inform the other members 
of the delegation of his intention to bring Simmons forward; the 
other, that he had managed to leave on the President’s mind the 
impression that the majority highly approved of Simmons. The 
President they found quite willing to withdraw Simmons’s nomina- 
tion if he had Butler’s permission, but not otherwise. Mr. Boutwell 
was at first dubious, but finally reported adversely. Butler, they 
say, was very “impudent”; addressed them didactically in the 
presence of a phonographer, and told them plainly, in other words, 
that it was their business to ‘look after their Alabama claims, 
bank stocks, and money-bags, but that their politics they should 
leave to him.” As to Butler’s attempt to represent them as aristo- 
crats, they say that they and their constituents had earned their 
wealth by honest industry—which is more, they might have added, 
than could be said by that respectable millionaire, Mr. Butler him- 
self—and that the Boston merchants had, in all crises of Massachu- 
setts history, made common cause with the people of the State. 
The conclusions of the report are that Butler played a trick on his 
colleagues, and proposed Simmons with the full knowledge that the 
majority were opposed to him ; and that the present contest is one 
that must be fought out, over the whole country, with intriguing 
politicians on the one hand, armed with weapons too often obtained 
from the Federal arsenal, and the people on the other, standing 
firmly for self-government. The most remarkable thing in the affair 
is that the civil-service rules were never once mentioned either by 
the President or any one else. 





The controversy between Judge Davis and District-Attorney 
Bliss, as to the share of the former in the proceedings against 
Phelps, Dodge & Co., has been carried on partly in the Evening 
Post and partly before the committee at Washington, and is not by 
any means pleasant reading. It raises several “questions of 
veracity ” which of course no prudent man will touch. Leaving these 
aside, and confining ourselves to the points on which both parties 
either agree or fail to contradict each other, it would appear that 
Judge Davis had made up his mind to take his share of the money 
in case the Dodges compromised and paid; but that through some 
objection raised on the part either of Bliss or Jayne or the Collec- 
tor, the settlement of the case was postponed until he had retired 
from office, Bliss dexterously getting himself sworn in clandestinely, 
instead of being presented formally by his predecessor and taking 
the oaths in open court, according to usage, though Bliss says 
he did delay his taking the oath for some days at Judge Davis’s re- 
quest. After this Judge Davis went down to the Custom-house, 
and advised that there was no case against Phelps, Dodge & Co., 
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but seems to have retained his impression that he had been 
‘cheated ” out of the fees by somebody—apparently Bliss—for some 


of the letters indicate that he parted with Jayne on terms of amity. 





We have said the matter is not pleasant reading, and one re- 
ceives this impression about it whether he comes to avy conelusion 
as to the merits of the dispute between Judge Davis and Bliss or 
not. It presents the Government in a woful light. Here are two 
gentlemen who are, or ought to be, of high standing at the bar, 
acting to all appearance as the confederates of a common detective 
or informer, in extorting a large sum of money from the fears of a 
merchant, over whose head they held threats of ruin, and whose 
guilty intent is not really believed in by one of them ; and they finally 
quarrel over the spoil ; and one of them, a Judge of the New York Su- 
preme Court, accuses the United States District-Attorney of “ cheat- 
ing bim” out of his share. Moreover, when the unhappy merchant 
is produced before them in the Custom-house vaults and accused of 
frightful offences, of the nature, date, or circumstances of which no 
statement is made to him, a Senator of the United States—Mr. 
Conkling—appears among the group casualiy, as it were, and urges 
in an off-hand way, and after a hasty glance at the statute, that they 
shall “‘ squeeze ” their victim for the highest amount possible—more 
than a million. Further back,'as counsel of the informers, appear 
Ben Butler, Dudley Field, and other shapes of dread, until Mr. 
Dodge must have felt like a wretch who has fallen exhausted in the 
desert, and sees swarms of vultures whetting their beaks on all the 
neighboring crags, waiting leisurely for the breath to leave his body. 
It must be remembered, too, that Jayne has confessed before the 
committee that his evidence was partly composed of pages torn 
from the books of the firm by a thief who had been a clerk in their 
employ. It must be admitted that we collect our revenues at encr- 
mous cest—-in morals as well as in money. 





The District of Columbia investigation has thus far brought out 
few facts not already known or strongly suspected ; the committee 
is conducting its enquiries with great impartiality, however, and it 
looks as if some interesting information might be developed soon with 
reference to certain members or ex-members of Congress suspected 
to have had an interest in the great improvements carried on by 
‘¢ Boss” Shepherd. It appears from the testimony of Latta and 
Kilbourne, the real-estate brokers, that a real-estate “ pool” was 
formed at an early stage of the improvements, in connection with a 
‘‘ patent pavement ring,” and that the firm of Jay Cooke & Co., of 
which Henry D. Cooke was a member, as he was also Governor of 
the District and ex-officio President of the Board of Public Works, 
put $25,000 into the pool. This transaction is not improved in 
appearance by the fact that the land which the pcol bought at low 
figures is represented to have been a remote and desolate region in- 
habited by negroes and covered with squalid shanties, and there- 
fore unlikely to suggest itself to the imagination of enterprising real- 
estate men as a profitable district for investment, or as likely to be 
covered in a short space of time with palatial residences and tra- 
versed by stately avenues, and become in fact the abode of luxury 
and wealth. The committee have also succeeded in bringing out 
the fact that the District government have swindled the school 
teachers in a shocking way by a falsification of their accounts. This 
is a device which has great advantages for men like Shepherd, be- 
sause the school teachers as a body are weak and inoffensive peo- 
ple, many of them women, and unaccustomed to the management 
of public business, with little influence or money behind them, and 
generally dependent on small salaries for a livelihood. Experience 
shows that this class of persons, the world round, are more readily 
eased of their money than any other. 





The population of Petersburg, Virginia, is made up of negroes and 
whites in the proportion of eleven of the former to nine of the latter, 
and the city goveroment has been to a great extent in the hands 
of the blacks and their radical leaders. We have not heard 
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it asserted that the public interests have greatly suffered by 
reason of this superiority of the negroes; but that the prejudices 
or the reasonable dislikes of white Petersburg have been more or 
less stirred up by the spectacle of negro municipal officials, we may 
be sure. Nine years of emancipation have removed not one solitary 
whit of the Southern conviction of the negro’s worthlessness as a 
legislator; and no wonder. Had his failure been mere misfeasance, 
the matter would not have been so bad; but the spectacle of the 
‘“ Ashantee Legislature at Coomassie,” as the South Carolina 
Columbia Legislature is now called, and of the New Orleans 
Assembly, has been looked at by Southern eyes very differently 
than by Northern; and the disgraceful chronicle of their doings has 
been learned by heart. It was, therefore, not unnatural that as 
soon as ever the Conservatives got control of Virginia, Petersburg 
should have petitioned for a city government to be supplied from 
Richmond, as ours has been supplied from Albany. But it was a 
political mistake to ask for it, and the Petersburgers have since 
intensified their original blunder. In an admirable message, Gov- 
ernor Kemper pointed out to the Legislature that its compliance 
with the request of the city was really giving away for a small mess 
of pottage the Virginian birthright—non-centralization in govern- 
ment. He might have told the members that they could in no way 
have said so plainly that the State’s vaunted devotion to State-rights 
had for its secret the right to hold slaves without interference, and 
that it was based on no principle. For this message —one of the best, 
we will venture to say, that a Governor of Virgimia ever wrote—Gov- 
ernor Kemper has been burnt in effigy by the irritated Petersburgers. 
A very little thought will doubtless convince them of their error. 














A great anti-inflation meeting was held at the Cooper Institute 
in this city on Tuesday evening. The hall was crowded with people, 
who had evidently been attracted by higher motives than ordinarily 
draw together a random New York audience—to judge at least by 
the close attention with which they listened to the speeches, many 
of which were necessarily dry and statistical. Mr. Atkinson of Bos- 
ton made the speech of the evening—an excellent address, in which 
he completely carried away the audience by the candid, manly, 
and at the same time vivid way in which he put the actual 
financial situation before them. ‘This address was the very 
opposite of the ordinary suave, smooth, oily rhetorie of such 
occasions. He told the audience that the financial behavior of 
the people who govern this country was gradually making us the 
laughing-stock of civilized nations; that the Secretary of the 'Trea- 
sury was “‘ hopelessly incapable”; that the trouble with the green- 
back was that it was a dishonored promise, and a lie on its faee; 
that the future before us was black with danger of national dishonor; 
and all of this denunciation was received by the audience with great 
and increasing approval. There was no mistaking the tone of the 
meeting—that it was full of bitter contempt for the present finan- 
cial administration at Wasbington. The resolutions adopted 
denounce all inflation schemes as impolitic and dishonest ; demand, 
in case of free banking or a further issue of national bank-notes, 
that the 25 per cent. reserve system be maintained, and redemp- 
tion in coin be provided for; and declare that prompt action in 
Congress is needed to fix the limit of the currency. 


The more the Conservative victory in England is examined, the 
more complete it seems to be. Many shrewd observers, too, declare 
that the elections do not give an adequate idea of it—that the coun- 
try is really much more conservative than the vote would indicate, 
and that the reign of the Conservative party promises to be 
long. The papers are consequently very full of speculation as to 
its causes. One able writer in the Zimes points out that no such 
Liberal defeat has occurred since 1710, after the foolish impeach- 
ment of Dr. Sacheverel. The triumph of the Tories in 1784 and in 
184] was in neither case such a direct, fair trial of strength as in the 
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present instance. Gladstone’s downfall he ascribes to the agreement 
to “ manufacture an ex-post-facto law ” as the basis of the settlement 
with the United States—the greatest humiliation England has 
undergone, he says, since the Dutch fleet sailed up,the Medway ; the 
alarming language uttered by many leading members of the Admin 
istration with regard to the House of Lords, the Established Chureh, 
and the tenure of landed property, creating an anxiety which was 
intensified, perhaps unreasonably, by the blatherskite of their ex- 
treme supporters, such as Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain ; 
and, though last not least, Mr. Gladstone’s want of moderation, a 
quality which Englishmen insist on in their minister, and the ab- 
sence of which “ neither genius, nor eloquence, nor fervor can sup- 
ply.” Walpole, Pelham, Lord North, the second Pitt, Lord 
Liverpool, Peel, and Lord Palmerstonall had this quality, and, though 
differing widely in everything else, retained popular contidence all 
through their lives. Mr. Gladstone, though he has done admirable 
work, has failed to show it—henee his downfall. Ano her writer 
ascribes the Liberal overthrow to total want of agreement in the 
party as to what Liberal principles are. The Speefator says it is 
due in large part to Mr. Giadstone’s neglect of the agricultural 
interest, while a correspondent of the Daily News points out that 
a large body of farm laborers have become possessed of the franchise 
since 1868, and have thrown their votes solidly with their employers, 
and that the liquor-dealers, 100,000 strong, had before the election 
vowed vengeance on the Liberal candidates. As is not unusual in 
political problems, if we put all these things together, we shall make 
a fair approach to the explanation. But should not some British 
Republicans, who bave been over bere getting hard-earned dollars 
from an easily deluded public for pleasing elucidations of English 
questions, now go through some form of expiation? Is a charlatan 
entitled to any special indulgence because he declares he is * down 
on kings,” and thinks every country ought to have a president ? 
The topie which has most oeeupied the French public of late is 
the refusal of the Academy to grant M. Emile Oltivier his recep- 
tion. He was elected in 1870, just after his appointment as prime 
minister, when it was supposed that the Empire was about to be 
transformed into a constitutional monarchy, and the election was 





undoubtedly intended to mark the Academy's appreciation of the 
change. Besides this, M. Ollivier was a very respectable candidate. 
He had served with distinction in the ranks of the little Liberal mi- 
nority for many years in the Corps Législatif, and he had written 
some respectable works on jurisprudence, and had been a formi- 
dable advocate at the Paris bar. The downfall of the Empire led 
to his flight into Italy, where he has lived ever since, studying 
art and writing a history of his ministry; but he has now reap- 
peared in Paris, and asked for his formal reception at the Academy 

an honor to which aun Academician is not entitled as of right, 
but which is only withheld for good cause. It was accordingly 
granted and the day fixed, and M. Ollivier prepared his speech, as 
usual, a eulogy on his predecessor Lamartine, which, according to 
custom, had to be privately read before a committee and receive its 
approval before being delivered. It was then found to contain a 
eulogy on Napoleon IIT. also, which was objected to by M. Guizot, 
who was on the committee, and was defended warmly by M. Olli- 
vier, and finally led to the cutting retort from M. Guizot that even 
if M. Ollivier “‘was light-hearted, he must not be light-headed,” 
alluding to his declaration in the Chamber on the declaration of 
war that heavent into the struggle “le cur léger.” This brought 
ona “ scene,” but, M. Guizot making no motion, the speech received 
a favorable report; when it came up for discussion, however, at a 
full meeting of the Academy, the passage in question was considered 
so objectionable that, on the orator’s refusing to omit it, the reception 
was indefinitely postponed. The result is unquestionably a triumph 
for Ollivier, who has become a champion of Bonapartism, while the 
Academy has ineurred the imputation of time-serving for snubbing 
a man for the display of the very quality which had three years pre- 
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viously been his principal recommendation for membership. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS “WICKED PARTNERS.” 

W E suppose there are few persons who, in the light of the events 

of the past year, will now deny that with the appointment of 
Tom Murphy as Collector of this port the President entered on a 
new line of policy, by putting himself into the hands of a new class 
of men, and adopting a new set of methods for maintaining his rela- 
tions with the managers of the party. That appointment, however, 
and the testimonial which was bestowed on Mr. Murphy when he 
withdrew from the office, were very skilfully prevented from having 
their due influence on the public mind by the attempt to reform the 
civil serviee, which was most adroitly begun about half a year 
before the meeting of the nominating convention ; and this interval 
was filled up in the happiest way with the drafting of rules, which, 
it was announced, would effect a revolution in the character of the 
administrative machinery. More adroitly still, at the head of the 
Commission was put Mr. George William Curtis, whose character 
seemed the best possible guarantee of the sincerity with which the 
new movement was undertaken, and who had extraordinary facili- 
ties in the press and on the platform for explaining and defending 
it. In the meantime, however, no real reform was begun in prac- 
tice; appointments of the worst kind continued to be made, and 
even for conspicuous positions; but the President’s friends defended 
them all stoutly on two grounds: one was that he was waiting to 
begin until ‘the rules” were ready; and the other, that he had 
under the old system to take the advice of the political leaders in 
Congress. What can he know himself, it was said, about all the 
candidates for offices ? The hostility of the principal party men 
was not concealed ; indeed, they were ostentatious in their con- 
tempt for the Civil-Service Commission and its labors; but this 
very fact was cleverly made to tell in the President’s favor. 
His supporters presented him to the public in the character, now so 
well known in the low comedy of our day, of “the truly good man” 
beset by “ wicked partners,” and whom it is the duty of the public 
to support and encourage in his struggle with evil. Our one ope of 
reform, it was said, lay in General Grant. He was represented as 
carrying on a deadly struggle with Conkling, and Morton, and 
Boutwell, and Butler, and the other bad men of the party; and our 
true policy was to stand by him, bear with him, and finally to 
re-elect him, which we did. The finishing touch was given to the 
farce—for farce we how see it to have been—by putting a strong 
civil-service-reform plank in the Philadelphia platform. The fact 
was that Conkling, Boutwell & Co. were all the while having pri- 
vate laughs at our expense. Boutwell was indeed so full of humor- 
ous contempt that he calmly told us that he wished the Treasury to 
be let alone, as he was training up in it young men to be doctors of 
medicine and ministers of the Gospel! 

Now, the theory on which the President was supported during 
his first term, and re-elected at the close of it in spite of many 
defects in his Administration—viz., what we may call the “‘ wicked- 
partner” theory—was objectionable on many grounds, and would 
have been fatally objectionable in the case of any man who had not 
rendered to the country the distinguished services of which Gen- 
eral Grant was able to boast. It was only because he had already 
borne himself well in positions of tremendous responsibility that 
it was allowed to have any weight. In the first place, it is a the- 
ory unknown to the Constitution, and which has been taken bod- 
ily from the constitutional-monarchical system of government. 
Under the Presidential system of government, the President oc- 
cupies the place not of the king but of the prime-minister. He 
is supposed to be fit for the place and responsible for the proper 
discharge of its duties; and, indeed, differs from a prime-minis- 
ter chietly in being liable to dismissal at stated intervals instead 


of at the pleasure of the legislature. His “ partners,” whether 


‘‘ wicked” or good, are unknown to the Constitution. His cabinet 
vilicers are not constitutional advisers with whom he can share 
responsibility. He enjoys absolute discretion not only as to the 
selection ofthem, but as to the extent to which he shall be affected 
by their opinions, and as to the length of time during which he 
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shall retain their services. He is, to be sure, in some degree con- 
trolled as to the men who shall be put into offices, by the senatorial 
right of confirmation ; but as to the choice of men for confirmation, 
and as to the retention of any officer in the publie service, he is not 
or need not be controlled by anybody. This question as to the 
nature and extent of his responsibility was fully discussed at the 
formation of the Government, and it was then decided—for reasons 
which have gained?rather$ than lost in force through the last 
ninety years, and which at this day govern nearly all attempts made 
to reform our municipal and State governments—that he should 
not have a council or other body of advisers on whom he could 
throw any share of the blame of bad administration. They were 
forcibly set forth by Hamilton in the Federalist, and, as an argument 
against ‘‘ wicked partners,” leave little unsaid : 

“One of the weightiest objections to a plurality in the Executive... . 
is that it tends to conceal faults, and destroy responsibility. Responsibility 
is of two kinds—to censure and to punishment. The first is the most important 
of the two, especially in an elective office. Men in public trust will much 
oftener act in such a manner as to render them unworthy of being any longer 
trusted, than in such a manner as to ake them obnoxious to legal punish- 
ment. .But the multiplication of the Executive adds to the difficulty of detec- 
tion in either case. It often becomes impossible, amidst mutual accusations, 
to determine on whom the blame or punishment of a pernicious measure or 
series of pernicious measures ought to fall. It is shifted from one to the other 
with so much dexterity, and under such nen appearances, that the public 
opivion is left in suspense about the real author. . . . In England the 
king is a perpetual magistrate, and it is a maxim which has obtained for the 
sake of public peace that he is unaccountable for his administration, and his 
person is sacred. ‘ But in a republic where every magistrate ought 
to be responsible for his behavior, the reason which in the British Consti- 
tution dictates the propriety of a council, not only ceases to apply but turns 
against the institution. In the American Republic, it would serve to 
destroy, or would greatly diminish, the intended and necessary responsibility 
of the magistrate himself.” 

Now, if we substitute the phrase “‘ bad advisers” or “ wicked 
partners” for “council,” the foregoing rules apply exactly to the 
excuses which some very excellent and well-meaning men are just 
now putting forward for General Grant’s share in or connivance at 
the abuses now so prominently before the public. That the Presi- 
dent has been “ badly advised ” is, under the American system of 
government, not a defence but a charge. It is his business to avoid 
bad advice, or not to heed it. It is for this he is chosen and paid. 
To say that he is in the hands of bad men, and acts under their 
instigation, is to accuse him of a grave misdemeanor; to say that he 
does not know a good adviser from a bad one, is to accuse him of 
gross incompetency. Of course, allowance has to be made in every 
case for the inevitable weakness of human nature, and General 
Grant was certainly entitled to a very large share of it, not because 
he was a feeble man, but because he did not seek the office, which 
was in a measure forced upon him, and because he had in the mili- 
tary field rendered the country extraordinary service. This undoubt- 
edly gave him a claim to exceptional patience and consideration at 
the hands of the people, in the new sphere to which they trans- 
ferredhim. He had a right to ample time in which to learn his new 
business, and he got it. All the errors and shortcomings of his first 
term were condoned. At the end of four years he was thanked and 
told to try again, and we ourselves were of the number of those who 
flattered themselves that his evident capacity for learning would 
save his second term from the faults of the first one. But we would 
ask those good men in Boston who went back the other day with 
the news that “‘ their simple-minded President” had been imposed 
on by Butler, whether they do not think that, on any rational view 
of human fallibility, this plea has been thoroughly exhausted, and 


whether, seeing how quick politicians are to make precedents and. 


take advantage of tendencies, they do not think that further use of 
it to shelter even a man to whom we ali owe so much as to Gen- 
eral Grant, is likely to exercise a most unfortunate influence on the 
relations of the Executive to the country and on the popular power 
of discrimination? We may depend upon it that, as things go in 
our day, no shield used to protect Grant from lawful responsibility 
will be put away in the garret when he leaves the White House. It 
will be flourished in our faces by men who can neither point to hard- 
fought fields nor allege their want of political experience in extenu- 
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ation of their errors. 
cozened and intrigued for forty years in caucuses or custom-houses, 


Nation. 


We shall have old practitioners, who hav® 


putting on airs of virgin innocence, or feigning congenital defects of | 


intellect, in order to cover their share in jobs or excuse their turning 
over the Administration to greedy rings. If there ever was a time 


when it was necessary to apply the strictest rules of discipline to pub- | 
| natural position, can suppose that the ballot would convert them 


lic servants, when it was dangerous to listen to any excuse for negli- 
gence or sloth, it is the time in which we live. And we would ask our 
Boston friends to observe, as a final illustration of the inexpediency 
of the rule by which they are judging General Grant’s conduct, that 
his simple-mindedness grows on him instead of improving under the 
influence of experience. Instead of getting sharper under our indul- 
gence, he grows duller. His advisers, instead of growing better, get 
worse. His unfortunate capacity for being influenced by those around 
him, of which we hear so much, ought surely to put him now and 
then in the hands of good men; instead of which, the bad men seem 
to have it all their own way with him, until finally he has, in deti- 
ance of all the usages of the government and the traditions of party 
politics, and in violation of one of his own pretended reforms, taken 
the greatest rascal in the country as his principal counsellor. The 
American people ought not to be asked to stultify itself to the point 
of treating these things as the acts of a simpleton, and we warn all 
concerned that no such folly can in our day be perpetrated with 
impunity. 


THE REMOTER BEARINGS OF THE “ WHISKEY WAR.” 


HE speculations suggested by the ‘‘ Women’s Whiskey War” as 
to the part women are likely to play in the various political and 
social movements of the age, after their “emancipation” has been 
fully completed, are perhaps among the most entertaining if not 
most interesting incidents of the struggle. Both those whom it 


shocks and those whom it delights seem to be equally ex- 
travagant in their anticipations as to its probable results. 


The Pall Mall Gazette, for instance, in an article which it is per- 
haps no indiscretion to attribute to the pen of that very 
robust sociologist, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, points to the agitation 
now going on in the West, both as a proot of the danger cg 
drawing women out of their proper sphere under the intiuence 
of religious excitement, and as a sign of what we may expect 
in the way of female tyranny when they begin to take a recognized 
part in political contests. The ‘two motives,” says the writer, 
“which always have worked, and which always will work, most 
strongly in women, are love and religion, between which it is need- 
less to say there is a very intimate connection. The existing divi- 
sion of labor between the sexes puts these motives, in the case of 
women, in their proper places. The most affectionate and religious 
woman at the head of a household finds a proper sphere for her 
affections, and on the other hand finds a proper counterpoise to feel- 
ing, in the arrangement of all the common affairs of daily life. Turn 
women into politicians, and they become at once violent and pas- 
sionate. They see an evil, and they at once determine to put it down 
withcut the least respect for the rights or property of others.” He 
then asks, apparently in some alarm, if performances like the whis- 
key war are to be permitted, “Where are we to draw the line ?” 
What is to prevent women from mobbing a man because be does 
not go to church, or because he chews or smokes tobaceo, or in- 
dulges in any other habit which his female neighbors choose to con- 
sider prejudicial to the community ? 

On the other hand, from letters we ourselves receive, as well 
as from what we see in the Western papers, both the women 
themselves, and many of their supporters among the men, fancy that 
the movement has revealed the presence of a new and beneficent 
social force, which is going to exert a most powerful and enduring 
influence for good on the morals and manners of society, and that 
it is in reality a new outburst of Christian zeal of the loftiest and 
purest kind, which is likely to tlow for an indefinite period, and 
eflect many important secial reforms. One of these views is, in our 
opinion, about as extravagant as the other. and both illustrate the 
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; women to the contrary notwithstanding. 


bog 


exceedingly nervous and credulous condition in which both €onse 
vatives and Radicals approach what is called * the woman question.” 
How anybody who thinks that the family is women’s legitimate 
sphere, and that love and religion are their guiding motive 

that the position they now occupy in society and have cecup 
during the whole period of recorded human experience, is th 


into odious tyrants, Who would pass their time mobbing men into 
compliance with their religious and moral whims and crote!: if 
is difficult to understand. We believe .it was the late Mr. Mill 
who gave currency to the curious view, which hisown personal rela 
tions with the sex have since in great part explained, that t! 

female character, as it has been known to the world since the dawn 
of history, was the product of deliberate male tyranny, like that of 
which male serfs have been the victims, and could by a course of 
judicious legislation he brought back to a primordial type, not of 
complete similarity to that of men, but of equality in strength 
and capacity. We do not believe this doctrine was swallowed 
by anybody beyond a small circle of enthusiastic champions of 
female sutirage, and we doubt if their faith in it remains very 
strong at this moment. The notion about the matter 
prevails more and more among rational people is, that 
character, like that of men, the product of a number 
of circumstances, of which the larger number are not 
trollable, and that foremost among these the male 
acter. Women are what they are, in considerable 
because men are what they are—that they are 
should expect nervous and delicately organized persons to be who 
have to live in close relations with strong, enduring, determined, 
and tough-fibred persons ; and this condition of women’s life cannot 
be changed by anything short of the extirpation of the men. If 
women were capable of the line of conduct which the Pali Mall 
Gazette dreads—that is, of persistently mobbing men into submis- 
sion to their views of propriety and morality 


whieh 
female 
is 
con- 
is ehar- 
a degree, 


is, what we 


they could never have 
been kept in the isolation from affairs in which they have lived 
during the last five thousand years at least; their position would 
long ago have ceased to be one of subordination and seelusieon. 
The “subjection of wemen” would have come toanend, as slave 


serfdom 


rvand 
and the Roman Empire have come to an end, not 
legislation, but through the foree of cireumstanees. 


through 
The reasen 
why the privilege of voting will net enable women to carry en the 
‘whiskey war” or any similar kind of war indefinitely, is the si 
as the reason why they have never made their way to an equal 
piace with men in the conduct ef the business of the world. 
They are not combative, or energetic, or persistent, or resclute 
enough, and never will be 


ry) 
thie 


a few cases of suecessful professions] 
Indeed, the 


SUvdIIS- 


| sion of the liquor-dealers, and the forbearance of the male mobs thus 


far, has been due largely to the strangeness of women’s appearance 
as street missionaries, and 
them in the character of, But it has been due also 
in part to the peculiarity of the evil against which this movement is 
directed. It is an evil which concerns women, as women, 
remarkable degree, aud poisons their happiness in the very sphere 


want of experience in dealing with 


aggressors. 
ina 


which everybody concedes to be, par excellence, their sphere. No 
human being is more profoundly to be pitied than the wife or 
daughter or mother of a drunkard, or is more completely helpless in 
the presence of tremenddus mis‘ortune; and everybody, 
dealers included, feels this and allows for it. 


liquor- 
Women would enjoy 
ven 
if they were themselves so absurd as not to perceive this, men 
would pereeive it; and if women began to make a practice of 
coercing people into reform by tumultuous gatherings, men would 
very speedily deliver themselves from the nuisance by a resort to 
the same physical foree which has so long given them supreme 
control of the world’s affairs. 

To suppose, on the other hand, that the present movement is 
going to last very long, and have any very marked effects capable 
of definition in figures, as some of our moral and religious friends 


no such advantage in deating with any other evil or abuse. 
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dlo, is, as it seems to us, to cherish a chimera of another kind. 
we have said before, the women have owed a good deal of their suc- 
cess thus far to the novelty of their weapons. Praying and singing 
by ladies in front of low taverns has thus far been a spectacle sufli- 
ciently odd to dumfounder the keepers, and there is sufficient halo 
of association and feeling about prayer and praise to impose respect 
on the bystanders. Lut neither prayer nor praise can very long 
stand the strain which this conflict is imposing on them. In fact, we 
are surprised they have stood it so long. They have owed their 
efficacy thus far largely to the tradition which makes them the 
direct address to the Deity by a human soul of its inmost feelings. 
They will retain the benefit of this tradition for a limited period 
only. After they have been used for awhile in the strects as a wea- 
pon of mundane warfare against a semi-criminal class, the popular 
reverence for them must rapidly die out, and the theory which gives 
them their sanctity perish in the minds of large numbers even of 
those who engage in them, and then of course the end is not far off. 
That the movement has already reached its limits is shown in its 
failure in the large cities, where local opinion cannot be concen- 
trated. The very utmost that can be expected from it is, in our 
opinion, the intensification, greater or less, of the feeling that bars 
are disreputable resorts, and that drinking at them is degrading; 
but the value of this result even will depend on the effort not being 
pushed far enough to make it ridiculous or futile, and thus ensure 
a reaction. 


AS 


ONE OF THE AMERICAN PET MARJORIES. 
REMARKABLE volume of verse, which very few of our readers will 
have an opportunity of seeing, has recently been put into our hands. We 

owe it to the kindness of a correspondent, who has authority to divulge some 
or any portion of it, and we take our opportunity of making some extracts 
from it known to the general public. It is a privately printed volume, and 
only printed, as a preface informs us, first to save the author or her parents the 
labor of making manuscript copies, and secondly, to secure the preservation 
of the poems in a permanent form. The father of the little girl who writes 
them appears to be animated by a wholesome dread of “infant phenome- 
nons "—a dread far from universal, but which we have long been convinced 
no American parent can unduly exaggerate or act upon too thoroughly. 
Mr. A., as we shall call him (for we shall not print his name nor give a clue 
to his address), describes our poetess asa hearty, healthy child, of an even 
temperament, and fond of outdoor play, even of the boisterous kind. On 
one occasion, we are happy to say, we find her out with her sled; and on 
another she is swinging on a clothes-line—oblivious, we trust, of the fact 
that she may bring down the week’s washiug by the run. We confess con- 
servatism in numerous matters, and shall therefore not mind sayivg that 
grateful as we are to our new young acquaintance for her poetical works, 
we would just as soon that she had not brought in her sled on the occasion 
just mentioued and told her mother that “ she had so many pieces in her 
head she could not stay out, but it was so late she must choose the shortest 
and easiest of them.” It would have been difficult, however, to persuade 
one’s self to make her drag her sled out again had one foreseen that the 
result of the pretermitted coasting or “ sliding down hill,” as we believe they 
call it in Massachusetts, was to be the poem of “ Poetry Everywhere ”: 


** Poetry, poetry everywifere ! 
You breathe it in the summer air, 
You see it in the green wild woods, 
It nestles in the first spring bude. 


You find it in the primrose rare, 
*Tis in the apple blos om fair, 

It emiles in maidens and in youths, 
Yon taste it in the appie juice! 


‘Tis poetry, poetry everywhere— 
Jt nest es in the violets fair, 
It peeps out in the first &pring grass 
Things without poetry are very :carce.”’ 
That was written as poetry. On the opposite page there is a piece which the 
author explains to have been meant for “ verse” as distinguished from the 
truly poetical composition. It is younger by one day than the three stanzas 
j ust quoted, and was unconsciously suggested by a lady who, visiting the 
poetess’s mother, gave an account of the contrasted behavior of her two 
nieces, of whom one appears to have been of a turbulent and uproarious na- 
ture, as is negatively shown by the portrait of her sister. ‘This is the poem 
of “ Mabel’s Good Behavior,” written on the 27th of January, 1371: 


‘Orderly Mabel at the table 
Always behaved as she ought ; 
Neat, precise, and very eable, 
Always acted as she'd been taught. 
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Orderly, careful was this maiden, 
Different from her sister Lou ; 
Her heart with duties overladen— 

She was politer than a Jew. 


Very neat was her handwriting ; 
She conld write as wel] as Lou— 
Never quarrelling, never fighting, 
Mabel is the pattern for you.” 
We beg the reader's attention for the adjective which closes the third line of 
the first stanza. <A delightful foot-note informs us that, at the date of writ- 
ing, our author, being then nine years and nine months old, supposed “ sable ” 
to mean “sober.” We conjecture the last line of the second stanza to refer to 
the agreeable and genteel suavity of many of the travelling merchants of 
that part of the country in which the author resides. She shows herself, 
however, to be independent enough in these matters to have written 
“Samaritan” instead of “Jew,” if for the sake of rhyme “Samaritan” 
served her purpose better; and on the other hand, her freedom from tram- 
mels is very likely to exhibit itself in constructions where concord is sacri- 
ficed to truth and force with no evidence at all of reluctance. 

There are more than sixty of these pieces, all the production of one year 
of literary activity, besides three most prodigious dramatic performances— 
“A Rolling Stone Gathers No Moss: a Tragedy”; “No Use Crying for 
Spilled Milk: a Tragedy ”; and “ Victor, the King of Fairyland,” which is 
not set down as being a tragedy, but which is in reality of the darkest pos- 
sible cast, and more dismally tragical at the close than either of its compan- 
ions. Perhaps Miss Lucy may have reasoned that the large number of 
fairies among her dramatis persone justified her in thinking that the name 
“ tragedy ” would be as wrongly applied to her play as to Shakespeare’s 
“ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” This she had read, as we learn from a 
poem previously written, in which Shakespeare is represented as dreaming 
about his characters— 

‘** Fast, fast asleep, and this great man 
Vrcams over what he wrote, again.”’ 
The poem was left unfinished because the author ‘‘had not read the whole 
of Shakespeare,” and it is interesting to note that what she had read are the 
idyllic plays—“ The Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” ‘The Winter’s Tale,” 
““As You Like It,” and the story, always deeply interesting to all children, 
of “ The Merchant of Venice,” with its choice of the caskets and its horrible 
but happily-batHed villain. Wherever she got her idea, her fairyland play 
our poetess does not consider a tragedy; but that it is no comedy a brief 
inspection of it will satisfy the most incredulous. Victor is the king of Fairy- 
land, although his father, old Jerold, is still living. Victor's enemy, Night- 
shade, is King of Gloomland, and is a most powerful and dangerous wizard. 
He, however, makes no appearance till the Third Act, which opens with this 
instruction to the audience: “ two or three hundred years after.” What it is 
“ two or three hundred years after” is this : King Victor hunting in the woods 
discovers a sleeping maiden, Blanche, with whom he falls in love at once, 
and his passion he expresses in a true Elizabethan strain : 
“ What have we here ? a sleeping angel fair. 
My kin do never have such siiken hair. 
These though'ful, meaning eyes are fairer far 
To have than my kinswomen ever dare.” 
He does not wake her from her slumbers, but goes away, having first paid 
her the pretty attention of placing in her hand a violet. Blanche on 
awaking suspects danger, but resolves to lie in wait for the spirit 
who haunts her bowers, and on another day, instead of really sleep- 
ing, she feigns sleep. The king comes as before and again bends over her in 
admiration, but Elanche proves more than equal to the emergency : 


* Victor.—Ah ! here’s the tuneful robin in her nest, 
Sweet songster, of all iays I love thee best. 
Blanche.—Ha ! 1 have thee! 
Victor.—What ho! I thought thee asleep, 
Sweet songster o' the wood, prythee who art ? 
Blanche.—I am the daugbter of a Count, 
Hyacinth by name. Dost recollect him ? 
Victor.—I think Ido. He was a worthy fellow it I rightly remember.” 


‘What, ho!” has had many dramatic uses, but we think it has vever been 
better handled than by Victor, and Blanche’s “ Ha! I have thee” is in a 
very good vein. Naturally marriage soon follows this adventure; but in this 
tale or history, no more than in any other, does the course of true love run 
entirely smooth, for the king bas a servitor, Sly the huntsman, who has wit- 
vessed both of the forest interviews and who goes and tells his friend 
Gauntlet, a knight, that there will soon be a wedding. “Why not?” 
Gauntlet asks ; “it seems all well enough.” “No,” urges Sly : 


“ Now for the fun of it, let’s tell his s're; 
for Victor would have teld him long ago 
If he'd a mind to. So let’s him surprise 
By getting his old father in a rage.” 
The scene in which this purpose is carried out we should like to quote, as indeed 
there is little of the book that we should not like to quote for one or another 


of its qualities—its freshnesa, its quaintness, its frequent poetical beauties, the 
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extraordinary facility and aptitude that it shows, and, best of all, the 
glimpse that we get of a bright, queer, happy little nature busily and 
curiously at work. We are glad to say that, except for the general presump- 
tion in similar cases and except out of abundant fear, we see no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the statement made by the author's tfather—that there 
is nothing about her which can be called morbid or in any bad sense of the 
word precocious. To return, however, to Victor. Ie soon disposes of Sly, 
the wedding takes place, and the Second Act closes. In the intervening cen- 
turies between the Seeond Act and the Third, a fay daughter, Eva, has been 
born to the king and queen, and the curtain rises upon her, her father, and 
her mother, engaged in conversation. Eva explains that her work that day 
is to sweep the cobwebs from the sky. Blanche has sad forebodings of 
coming evil, but Eva goes forth and, after accomplishing her task, is on her 
way home when she is encountered by King Nightshade. He rates her for 
destroying the works of his laborious subjects, and, touching her with his 
wand, transforms her into a river which shall for ever roll through fairy- 
land : 


rn 
ili, 


‘* Thon’lt have no voice except the dashing sound 

Of thy dark waves on the resounding shore. 

Tay waves shall dance, but never, never more 

Thy fleet foot, on the smooth-cut ring of green, 

Shall kecp time to the nightingale’s sweet voice.” 
This certainly, both for fancy and for execution, is nothing less than wonder- 
ful in a child of ten years old. That it is a child, though, and a child writ- 
ing unassisted, the immediately succeeding line of King Nightshade’s speech 
makes evident : 


“‘Nomore! I'll soon have thee from off my hands.” 


The destruction of his daughter moves King Victor to declare war against 
his enemy, which is done “in the House of Representatives.” “The Public 
Act of ” making the declaration is couched in these terms: 
‘Owing to the turning of my daughter Eva into a river by Nightshade, pre- 
sent King of Gloomland, and for various past injuries done by him, I, Victor, 
present King of Fairyland, do now before my kingdom solemuly declare war 
against the above-named Nightshade.” As Victor's forces are not numerous, 
Genu, King of Summerland, enters into an alliance with him, and the two 
monarchs put a good-sized army into the field—about fifteen millions, But 
so does Nightshade, as witness an interview between a Gloomfay and a 
soldier: 


Congress 


* Glomsay.—Dost thon speak truth % 
ASoldier.—Aye. us I stand here. There's scarce hope for us. 
Gloomfay.—How many went to battle ? 

Soldier.— Fifteen millions, 

Gloomfay.—And are they not able to win? 

Soldier.—A sort ot stupid sleepiness seems to have come over us. 

Gloomfay.—Think you the country is in danger? 

Soldier.—Weil, in sooth, [know not. Bat if His Vighness should 

do something extra, we should fare better.” 
This interview reminds our correspundent, he says, of the reports which used 
to come back from the front at various times when we had countless hosts 
under “ Little Mac” on the Potomac, and all was quiet on that river; and 
always “something extra” was about to be done by our Young Napoleon: 
His Highness does “something extra” with a vengeance. He sends a 
soldier off for a certain black flower of a baleful character, and by-and-by 
repairs to the palace of Victor. Victor and Blanche have just been congra- 
tuluting themselves that the battle has turned out so well, and Victor has 
gone out for a minute. Blanche is bemoanivg herself, when all of a sudden 
Nightshade enters, and makes very sort work indeed : 
** Nightshace.—Come slong with me. 


Blanche —\ pray you. 
Nightshade.—No louering ——* 


I'll take care of you. 


and in a twinkling Blanche is borne away and in her place is left a rod stuck 
in the floor with a sentence written on it. This Victor coming in reads. It 
simply says: “‘ Nightshade hath Blanche safe.” But that is enough, merey 
knows. All now is tragedy and despair. Going to old Jerold’s house to inform 
him of Blanche’s fate, Victor cries out, “‘ Hither, my father, hither.” The stage 
direction hereupon says: “ Enter a little yellow dog.” “ What means this?” 
Victor asks; but examining the dog’s neck the hand of Nightshade is visible. 
The collar does not exactly read ‘‘ Jerold,” but the inscription is, “I am thy 
father.” Wife gone and father in a servile condition to which death were 
preferable, the act closes with the ruin of the husband and son, for going up 


the steps of his palace ignorant that these had been smeared with the juice of 


the fatal flower, Victor's royal garments fall from him and the fairy monarch 
becomes a mortal human being, the jeer and scoff of Nightshade’s fays. 
This last is a very fine stroke. 

Both the other tragedies turn on the properties of magical herbs. In “A 
Rolling Stone Gathers No Moss,” Sirius, Duke of Naples, is opposed to the 
marriage of his daughter Atlanta with young Herold. Opposed is a mild 
term, as is shown by the first act, which we give entire : 








** 4 roomin Sirius’s palace. Atlanta and Herold together 
Atlanta,—Hearken! hither comes my father. 
Enter Sirius. Evreunt Herold and Atlanta running. 
Sirtus.—The brute! The beast! [ll have him yet. 
(Sits down.) Hat hat hat The brute. (Falls 
asleep muttering.) Youyounghound! You 
hound, you.” 

Some fairy dew being sprinkled on Sirius’s eyes, he conceives a great 
affection for Herold, and consents to the wedding ; 
onee sprinkles him with another dew, and he rages again, and shuts the lover 
The good fairies give to the latter a key which lets him out, and 
he kills Sirius in single combat, the fairies singing his dirge in verse that will 
give some idea of our small songster’s ear for numbers: 


but a malignant fairy at 


up in jail. 


** Here is the once proud Sirius, 
Who toward his mournful end 
Was very near delirious 
And haunted by a fiead.”’ 

The tragedy of “ No Use Crying for Spilled Milk” is delicious, and we 
much regret not being able to quote a scene near a railroad depot which 
oceurs just as the Prince of Liberia has lost ‘his mistress Camilla’s ring, and 
in which figure Ist, 2d, and 3d Boy, the station-master, a dog Carlo, and 
a servant-man, by name Sickles. 
whole play is a rich treasure. 
with another specimen of her really successfal work, and what if she were 
double her age might in fairness be called essentially promising work. As 
she is but nine or ten years old, of course words of prediction are out of 
That children of that age may keep alive and become healthy and 
strong is the fit prayer for them, and not that they may write even real 
poetry or astonish anybody. What we quote is a fragmentary picture from 
“The Evening Scene.” The traveller stands on a hilltop and looks about 


It is too absurd for anything, and the 
But in justice to the poetess, we must close 


place. 


him: 
* Far in the west in splendor set the sun, 
While the pale moon, impatient for her turn 
To shine above on throne in watchful light, 
Hovered about, peeping betwixt wee cloads. 
Just then the moon impatient had her wish, 
And the sweet eun in brilliant wonders set.’’ 
' > ° 
Correspondence. 
STATISTICS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY READING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: ° 


Str: Taking the fact that you have devoted more or less of your space 
once and again to this subject for evidence that you regard it as of impert 
ance, I beg the favor of a few lines in which to express a caution as to some 
wrong inferences which are drawn from library statistics. 

In the first place, these statfstics do not fairly represent the public taste. 
The great majority of readers of scientific, historical, religious, «esthetic, and 
other standard literature prefer to purchase and own their books. A fainily 
of my acquaintance sends to the library for nothivg but novels and othe: 
ephemeral publications; while, at the same time, no family is better sup- 
plied at home with the best books. And this family is but a fair illustration 
of the principle that a person who buys any books (and who does not ?) will 
buy in the line of his tastes, and borrow those for which he cares compara- 
tively little. 

Again, it cannot reasonably be inferred from any library reports which 
have come to my knowledge that a taste for frivolous reading is fostered and 
increased by the public library. The Literary World, in commenting on the 
statements contained in the recent report of this library, draws such an 
inference, but, it seems to me, illogically. The fact that a demand for sen- 
sational literature is discovered by the publie library, is hastily seized upon 
as evidence that this demand is created, or at least nourished by it. With- 
out going into any argument on this poiut, I will offer in rebuttal the fol 
lowing facts: 

1. A demand of this kind exists in every community, as the enormous 
sales of the worst forms of sensational literature fully prove. 

2. The establishment of a public library on a liberal basis in a commu- 
nity lessens these sales, showing that the library thus simply draws to itself 
a demand already existing. 

3. No library has yet published a series of reports showing an increase in 
the proportionate demand for the lightest reading from year to year. On 
the contrary, the reports of most of our libraries evince a change (though 
small) in the opposite direction, aud the most prominent librarians in the 
country have given their testimony that such has been the case in their 
experience. I have yet to hear of a librarian or library manager who joins 
in the expression of solicitude as to a dangerous tendency such as I have re- 
ferred to, It is a case where the “ doctors” do not “ disagree,” 
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Permit me to add to this word of caution my hope that the increasing 
interest in these matters will erelong culminate in some such measure as the 
formation of association of librarians, which, by promoting unifor- 
imong libraries in all departments of administration, and by giving us 


a natonai 


mity 
i bler members of the profession the advantage of contact with its greater 
liehts, might do much to inerease the usefulness of the publie library and 


fit it for its true place in the front rank of ‘‘ American institutions.” 
WILLIAM J. FLETCHER. 
Peruic Linrary, Lawrence, Mass., March 16, 1874. 


A PHILADELPHIA VIEW OF THE CENTENNIAL. 


To THu EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Your editorials upon the subject of the “Centennial” have 
ted considerable attention here, aud deserve the thanks of our citizens. 
There is one consideration, however, which you have not presented, and 
which should not be ignored. It is this. In all the discussions, both in 
Congress and in the public journals, it is assumed that Philadelphia is enthu- 


SIR: 


attrac 


siastically in favor of a grand pageant in this city, either international or 
national, in 187€. This is emphatically denied by the present writer, a 
Philadelphian by birth and by residence. Such an enthusiasm or such a 
desire is a pure fiction, and has no foundation except in the brains of a few 
respectable but mistaken gentlemen, who, having started this project, now 
deem it as difficult to retreat as to go forward. On every hand people here 
are, in conversation, exchanging cpinions on this subject, and each man 
discovers to his surprise that his neighbor's views coincide with bis own, and 
that the advocates of a Grand Centennial are hard to find outside of a very 
contracted circle. Nor would it be surprising if some who once favored the 
celebration have become disgusted by the apparent disingeuuousness of the 
varicus approaches to the Treasury of the United States. 

The original plan of trying to raise the necessary funds by a general 
subscription to the stock in every part of the country was a perfectly proper 
one. It was equivalent to a plébiscite of the whole people; and the verdict 
of the people, having been most decidedly in the negative, ought to have been 
accepted, and the ceheme abandoned. 

You will have seen in our papers mention of a “ mass-meeting” in Inde- 
pendence Square, on Monday, but—do not believe a word of it: unless you 


call an assemblage of 150 or 200 men and boys, out of a population of 


700,000, a mass-meeting. Since the Tailors of Tooley Street there never was 
a greater delusion. 

Sivee the “ mass-meeting,” women have undertaken to canvass the city 
from house to house to obtain signatures te a petition to our Councils asking 
them to subscribe an additional million of dollars to the ‘‘ Centennial.” It 
is hoped that Councils will positively refuse to do so, without awaiting the 
injunction of our courts which will probably be interposed. 

{' has doubtless grieved many friends of our “ Reform Association” to 
find that it volunteers the suggestion that ‘the sum required be provided 
by levying a special tax of teu cents on the hundred dollars of taxable pro- 
perty, during the years 1$75 and 1876.” The Reform Association has 
recently protested against a large increase of our city debt—something like 
$5,500,000, of which $3,000,000 is for our overgrown park. It is difficult to 
perceive the consistency of these two courses of action, With regard to the 
proposed loan, they hint that they will resort to the courts to secure the 
observance of the new constitution, and will, besides, endeavor to have the 
matter tested by a vote of the people; whereas they suggest that a “ Cen- 
tennial ” tax be levied for two years upon an unwilling and tax-riddeu com- 
munity. None know better than the Reform Association that we have 
already an irresponsible commission in charge of our new public buildings (a 
* Jaced coat on a beggar’s back,” to cost $20,000,000), with absolute power to 


conpe! our Councils by mandamus to levy such taxes as they may demand. 
Mr. Tweed and his plasterer were “sweetness and light” compared to 
this; and it may as well be known uow that this new proposition is not 
likely to “Taxation no 


tyranny” is 


escape auy constitutional mode of opposition. 
not a cry to suit in this ease any more than in that of our 


fathers. 
But your space is too valuable for any prelonged discussion of local 
matters. It is simply asked that the general public will not charge the 


strange and persistent fanaticism of a few upon the great mass of our citizens. 
PLAUN SPEECH. 


PuILADELPHIA, March 18 


[ Apropos of this, the Philadelphia Jnquirer makes some alarming 
statements as to the growth of the city debt. It was $60,000,000, or 
twice the debt of the State, and it is now proposed to in¢rease it to 
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$80,600,000 by the costs of a new park and getting up a Centennial 
Exposition single-handed. The Pennsylvanians are, however, the 
best judges of what they can afford, and if they decide to carry ou 
the Exposition as a State enterprise, and fill it with American pro- 
ducts, we think most people will wish them success, as we do. We 
must add that the Directors of the Board of Finance are men 
of the highest character, but they ought to let Congress alone. 
—ED. NATION.] 


————— ee 


Notes. 


AX announcement of considerable interest is that of a ‘ Popular History of 

* the United States,’ in preparation by Mr. Wm. ©. Bryant and Mr. Sidney 
Howard Gay, to be published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. The same 
house announces for April ‘Forgivencss and Law,’ by Dr. Bushnell ; 
‘Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, by Dr. Christlieb : ‘ The Superhuman 
Origin of the Bible,’ by Henry Rogers; and Volume IV. of Curtius’s 
* History of Greece.——Henry Holt & Co. will publish a ‘ History of Amer- 
ican Currency,’ by Prof. W. G. Sumner, Professor of Political and Social 
Science in Yale College. It will contain a good deal of valuable collateral 
matter.—‘ Toinette,’ a story of Southern life, is announced by J. R. 
Ford & Co.—It has been suggeste] to us, with much probability, that 
our correspondent who sought to identify the author of ‘ Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd’ with a clerk in the Rolls Office, confounded him with “ Sir 
Thomas Hardy, dne of tha first historical scholars and munimental editors 
of the day, and H.M. Deputy Keeper of the Public Record Office, having its 
head departinent at the Rolls House, London.” 


—Mr. Launt Thompson’s interesting ideal statue of the Rev. Abra- 
ham Pierson, first president of Yale, is to be unveiled at the col- 
lege on Commencement Day. The monument which the father of 
this worthy erected for himself has been iv a sense rediscovered 
and restored, in the shape of a catechism composed by the Rev. Abra- 
ham Pierson, senior, pastor of the church at Branford, Conn., in the 
language of the Quiripi Indians, and published at Cambridge, Masys., 
in 1652. ‘Some Helps for the Indians’ it was called; “‘ shewing them how 
to improve their natural reason, to know the true God, and the Christian 
religion.” Of this tract but two copies are known to be in existence: one 
in the British Museum, and the other, with « different title-page, in the 
library of Mr. James Lenox, of this city. A reprint of it, with the compe- 
tent editing of Mr. J. Hammond Trumbuil, is included in vol. iii. of the col- 
lectious of the Connecticut Historical Society, and has just been published 
by itself in a limited edition of one hundred copies. Mr. Trumbull says in 
his introduction that this catechism is the only book printed in any Indian 
dialect of the southwest parts of New England, and is probably the first 
work of an author belonging either to the Connecticut or New Fayen colo- 
ny which was printed in this country. “It supplies linguistic material of 
some value to philologists’; aud the interlineation of the original English 
with the Quiripi version illustrates “a method of reiigious instruction which 
many good men of Mr. Pierson’s day agreed with Dr. Reynolds in regarding 
as ‘a very proper an: necessary course for those to take who would convert 
and persuade pagans to believe the trath. Mr. Trumbull indicates a few 
of the many piquant passages in which this metiod shines by its absolute 
waut of fitness; as when the question: “* Tow do you prove that there is 
bet one true God ?” is answered thus: “ Because sivgular things of the same 
kind when they are multiptied are differenced among themselves by their 
singular properties ; but there cannot be found another God differenced from 
this, by any such like properties.” Indeed, the whole catechism is as un- 
like the reasoning which wouid now seem proper to be addressed to the hea- 
then, as “ our town upon Pas3a'e River,” ia the settlement of which (1666) 
the pastor of the church at Braaford tovk a leading part, differed in its 
political constitution, population, and colonial importance from the Newark 
of the present day. The Quiripi Indians, by the way, “lived near Long 
Island Svund, from Guilford westward, to and beyond the west bounds of 


Pe 


Counecticut.” Their name signifies ‘ long water.’ 


—A brief pamphlet now lying before us brings forward again a personage 
who has long been the subject of a kind of fun-makiag which has been more 
easy and more successful than it has been just and fair. This personage is the 
New England deacon. Jn what esteem he is held now as compared with the 
esteem in which he was held in old times, the observer may judge from the fact 
that the more sensational and flighty kind of pastor does not now hesitate toin- 
vite the world’s people to come to lyceum lectures and be amused by representa- 


tions of the deacon’s foibles and errors—an invitation which, we may suppose 
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would as little have amused Stephen the protomartyr, Philip, Nicanor, and their 
primitive fellow-deacons, as it has amused some of our contemporary deacons 
in Massachusetts. These latter are just now visibly indignant over a lyceum 
lecture entitled “ Deacons,” and delivered by a popular clerical gentleman 
of Boston. In Connecticut, it seems that the following account of the fune- 
tions of the diseconate is almost as ill-received as the Boston lecture, and 
“ was the occasion of some sharp criticism in the Middletown Conference ; 
it appeared to a few of the delegates that an attack was made upon deacons 
themselves.” Said the offending writer: “The definition of the deacon’s 
functions in ‘ Worcester’s Dictionary’ is too nearly correct and exhaustive 
to be seriously complained of: ‘In Presbyterian churches he attends to the 
secular interests of a congregation; in Independent churches he distributes 
the bread and wine to the communicants.’ To distribute the bread and 
wine at the communion is certainly the chief business of Congregational 
deacons. Besides this, one of them takes charge of the communion collec- 
tion, and, when occasion demands, disburses a portion of it to some impoy- 
erished sister of the church who stands iu pressing need of a ton of coal or a 
barrel of flour. They also seem to consider themselves responsible for filling 
the void in the weekly prayer-imecting as soon as the meeting is thrown open 
to the brethren.” The persons offended by this description of the deacon’s 
office and functions appear to feel as much injured by it as if it had been 
drawn up by Mr. J. T. Trowbridge; or as if the diaconal function had been 
explained to be to “deacon” bushels of potatoes by putting all the large pota- 
toes ontop. It is not au unnatural sevse of injury, nor so illogical as it 
might seem. ‘The writer drawing up this description asserts in reply that no 
attack on deacons was meant; that what is referred to in his uncomplimen- 
tary picture is but the modern conception of the deacou’s office and not at 
ull the character of the men who have been appointed to it. What he pro- 
poses to himself, he says, is not to make an assauit on the contemporary 
deacon’s character for fidelity, but to urge that a larger and more important 
work be assigned him. With this end in view, and in obedience to a vote 
of the General Conference of the Congregational churches of Connecticut, he 
and an associated committee have been examining carefully into the nature 
of the diaconate as exercised in the apostolic age, both by men and by women, 
and especially by women. The conclusions reached may be found set forth 
in a pamphlet bearing the title of ‘The Office of Deaconess in Congregational 
Churches,’ and published by authority of the General Conference above-men- 
tioned. They are, in brief, that the churches have of late neglected their 
duty to the “unchristianized masses”; that they have been “for the most 
part audiences for the hearing of sermons,” whereas “the churches of the 
primitive period were societies for accomplishing a recognized philanthropic 
work ; that the complicated and never-ending work of a modern church ean- 
not be accomplished by the random efforts of individuals, however well 
intended, nor.by the labors of an overtasked pastor; that therefore “ we must 
fall in with the universal modern tendency and organize” ; that a principal 
thing to do is to organize the diaconate within the parish instead of creating 
new organizations—tract societies, Sunday-school unions, and so forth— 
outside of the churehes, as the churches have been only too ready to do; 
and, finally, that the remodelled diaconate, active in all social and humani- 
tarian labors, will inevitably in these days of engrossing business and 
money making consist largely of women—of deaconesses. In other words— 
to be just to the deacon of these latter days—he has partaken to some extent 
of a languor and inattentiveness which have infected to a still greater ex- 
tent all the commonrun ef male church members, andit will be well to make 
trial in each church of a trained company of devoted women, who with such 
deacons as will may carry light into places daily growing darker. It will 
be seen that the proposed deacdness is a person different iu important 
respects from the deaconess of the OrderS of Deaconesses recently estab- 
lished in the Protestant Ep'‘scopal Churck, the latter beiug closer of kin to 
the Roman Catholic nun than the former is expected or wished to be. 

—The “ Visiting Committee for Believue end other Public Hospitals of 
New York City ” have mace their second annual report to the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association on the condition of the hospitals, and it is a document 
which deserves the attention of all reformers. The abuses connected with 
Bellevue Hospital are chiefly the hospital itself. On this subject a special 
committee was appointed some time ago by the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, comprising in its list of members some of the best-known physicians in 
the city, and the result of their enquiries will be rather startling to those 
who have been in the habit of supposing that the public charitable institu- 
tions of New York were among the best in the world. With regard to 
hospital construciion in general, the committee report that the experience 
of the last quarter of a century has “set the whole subject in entirely new 
lights.” The history of hospitals in the Crimean war, the Rebellion in this 
country, and the Franco-Prussian war, shows that “large and intricate 
structures, of several stories, including under one roof any considerable 





number of wards, are promotive of iinperfect ventilation, pyeemia, and, as a 
consequence, of a greatly enhanced death-rate among the patients who are 
treated in them.” Tbe committee quote several authorities, showivg that 
the sort of buildings that are needed for hospitals are well-ventilated on 

story buildings, which can be kept pure, and, in case they become 
can be in part or altogether casily reconstructed. It is a ‘ somewhat dis- 
heartening contrast,” the committee says, ‘‘to turn from these now well- 
established principles to the spectacle presented by Bellevue Lospital 
This structure, erected between the years 1811 and 1°16 as an almshouse, 
and closely connected with a penitentiary, has been poisoned over and over 
again by malignant typhus, or ‘jail’ and other fevers, which, from the yeax 
1825 onward, have from time to time appeared, with results in many cases 
most fatal, not only to patients, but to keepers, nurses, and doctors.” In 
1848, the almshouse was removed, but since that date * the hospital has for 
most of the time been overcrowded with patients, necessitating sometimes the 
occupation, as in 1855-57, of the garrets, with their stitling heat in summer 
and freezing cold ia winter. Between 1857-60 the old building was ‘ reno- 
vated,’ and some of the partition walls removed, but at the sare time the 
thorough ventilation of the building was still further embarrassed by the 
addition of a wing directly connected with it, and a third story. In the 
year 1869, constrained by a painful experience of mortality in surgical eases, 
resulting from pywmia, the Commissioners of Charities erected g small 
wooden building, for the purpose of trying the treatment of acute surgical 
cases in a building not infected with pyzemia, but no sooner was it finished 
than a number of cases of relapsing fever were crowded into it, rendering it 
for ever unfit for the purpose of treating surgical wounds. 
stantially the situation at this moment. Bellevue Hospital itself hi 
virtually condemned as unfit for the treatment of surgical cases by 
whose business it is to care for such cases; the hurtful and often fatal iufla 
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ences of hospital poison have forced themselves upon general recogniti 


mn, 
and the only structure originally intended to meet this grave emergency has 
itself become practically useless from the same cause.” The result of this 


is that in amputation cases 48 out of 100 die, * and almost one-half of these 
deaths are caused by hospital poisons.” We may say that the sum and sub 
stance of the report is that such physicians as Drs. Elisha Harris, C. R. 
Agnew, Wm. H. Van Buren, W. Gill Wylie, certify that Bellevue Hospital 
is at present a pest-house, and their report has been approved by Drs, C. 
F, Chandler, Willard Parker, and Abralam Jacobi. The report also 
signed, or approved, by some forty of the best-knewn names in New York. 
We sincerely hope the committee may suceeed in their efforts to put an end 
to this scandalous abuse, by securing the erection of a new and preper build- 
ing. 

—On the internal administration of this and other hospita!s, the Visiting 
Committee’s report furnishes some useful information. They report some 
improvements since last year; but when we are given to understand that for 
two weeks in January, in Bellevue, the largest hospital in New York, with 
seven hundred patients, there was no soap to be had; that the men’s wards 
have been so crowded this winter that at times three patients have slept in two 
beds, and five in three; that ‘‘ many have been foreed to sleep on the floor 
without blankets or pillows”; that “in the lying-in ward there were during 
January no towels”; that in Charity Hospital, on Blackwell's Island, the 
drainage is very defective; that the committee are “reluctantly forced to 
suspect that if the patients are washed, they must use the doctor's towels " ; 
that in the fever hospital, during the month of December and January, the 
only nurse was a woman from the workhouse, under a six mouths’ sentence 
for drunkenness, who told the patients, without any sigu of shame, the story 
of a most shameful life; paid no regard to*the doctor's directions ; 
would often omit to administer the medicines altogether, or perhaps, 
when three or four drops had been ordered, would give a tea-spoontul 
—we see that there is room for improvement in the management 
well as the construction of hospitals in New York. It is rather a sre- 
markable fact connected with this report that it is signed by two ladies only, 
and that though reference is made to ‘ physicians” as authority for some 
of the statements, these physicians do not 
under their own signatures. 


is 
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come forward and give the tacts 
It would be interesting to know why there is 
this difference between the report on the construction of a new hospital, and 
the report of abuses existing in the administration of existing hospitals. A 
little more light on this subject is needed. In these days we are willing to 
believe almost anything of female valor and male timidity, and we bave no 
doubt that if the ladies who have taken in charge the disagreeable duty of visit- 
ing the hospitals, will carry on their work as they have done hitherto, they will 
in no long time secure the reforms they have so much at heart. We under- 
stand that the Commissioners are sincerely desirous that the administration 
shall be reformed, but are prevented from carrying out their intentions by 
bad men who secretly thwart all their best-laid plans. It might be a very 
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good thing, under these circumstances, for the visiting ladies to get Mr. 
Nast 
made of some of the scenes deseribed in the report. 


Thomas to pay a visit to the institutions. Very effective cartoons 
might be 

We have rec 
its of a ‘Catalogue of Choice, Rare, and Curious 
appear, they say truthfully, in the catalognes of second-hand books. 
These lists, therefore, have a particalar interest for librarians and collectors 
in t] The works relating to America oceupy nearly twelve pages, 
with presume. <A copy of the second edition of ‘John 
Hliot’s Indian Bible,’ with the dedication to the Hon, Robert Boyle, Esq. 
(‘‘of extraordinary rarity”), is valued at a hundred and sixty guineas; 
and the purchaser of it will probably be tempted to secure also Leusden’s 
‘ Hebrew-English Psalter’ (London, 1688)—likewise “ a book of the greatest 
rarity,” but more moderate in price—for it is ‘‘ intituled to the very reverend 
and pious John Eliot.” The dedication speaks of him further as * this inde- 
fatigable and faithfull minister of the Church of Ripen (being now in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age), and venerable apostle of the Indians in Ame- 
rica; who hath translated into, and published in, the American tongue, by 
an Anteean labour, the Bible and several English practical tractats,” ete. 
Mr. Triibner, having to mention in its place Harisse’s ‘ Bibliotheea Ameri- 
cana Vetustissima,’ cannot forego the satisfaction of showing up that gentle 
man’s “ trickish style of book production,” his pretentiousness, disregard and 
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more to come, we 


contempt of the labors of others (especially “lists prepared by booksellers, 
or catalogues of sale’’), his carelessness, downright errors of iguorance, 
ete., ete. A column of fine type, or more nearly three-quarters of a page, is 
devoted to this entertaining defence of the booksellers, in the midst of titles 
and deseriptive notes from which the compiler certainly expects a better re- 
turn for the cost of paper and printing. There is a heartiness about it and a 
frank indifference to “ business” which remind us of some of Mr. Stevens's 


cataloguing. 


— After Col. Yule’s memorial sketch of the late lamented Francis Garnier, 
assassivated at Tongking, we have found nothing so interesting in Ocean 
Highways for March as the account of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company. This Company began in 1556 with two smail steamers engaged 
in the mail service between Caleutta and Burma, and in 1873 was able to 
contract with the Government of India ‘‘ to run a total annual mileage ex- 
ceeding 1,160,000,” embracing, in a word, the entire coast of the Indian 
Ocean from Madagascar to Singapore; in addition to employing at the pre- 
sent date, under the Dutch flag (as the Netherlands East India Steam 
Navigation Company), 23 steamers, aggregating 20,000 tons, iu trading from 
Java to the differeut ports of the Eastern Archipelago, with a line to the 
Australian colonies in immediate prospect. All this vast service is performed 
with a regularity which leaves nu room for competition, and the Company 
has been found equal to all the emergencies which have overtaken it, such 
as the trausportation of troops and supplies in the Sepoy rebellion, the 


Abyssinian campaign, the war with Atchin, and now the transportation of 


rice at cost to the famine-stricken districts of Bengal. A map alone can 
convey a just idea of the magnitude of this commercial enterprise, and the 
part which it plays in the mervellous spread of civilization in the East; and 
such a map accompanies the article. 

—Since 1825, the Magyars of Hungary have striven, more or less uncom- 
promisingly, and with more or less of temporary success, to impose their 
language upon the nation as the leading one, in spite of the fact that it is 
entirely foreign to two-thirds of the Hungarian population. The Magyars, 
in fact, number a little more than five millions out of fifteen—another five 
belonging to the Slavic stock, two and a half to the Wallachian, scarcely two 
to the German, and half a million to the Jewish race. 


the former have, at one time and another, embraced the predominance of 


their language in school, ehurch, courts, and civil service: the laws should 
be promulgated in it; knowledge of it shou'd be a condition of eligibility to 
office ; in the Reichstag it should be the only medium of debate; the coins 
should be stamped with it, and even non-Magyar surnames should be trans- 
lated—as we have seen Paul Hunfalyy Magyarize his real name of Hunds- 
dorfer, to the great scandal of his German countrymen. 
1“43, the only concession which the Croats could obtain was that they might 
continue to speak Latin, but that every Latiu word uttered would be con- 
unsaid. In 1847, the address from the throne to the Reichstag 
was delivered in Magyar, and still more extreme measures were initiated 
against the non-Magyar peoples, but were upset by the revolution of the fol- 
The union of 1867 restored the Magyar supremacy, made the 
lunguage once more that of the Reichstag, of the Government in its official 
acts, of the courts, of the railways and post-offices, aud of the army, in which 
advancement is conditional upon a knowledge of it. Strong Lomogeneous 
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communities like the Saxons of Transylvania have compelled a suspension 
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of the law in their regard, aud the administration of it is anything but con- 
sistent. It is none the less a constant souree of exasperation to the sub- 
ordinated and suppressed nationalities, and the Germans especially refuse to 
be comforted. ‘The Weser-Zeitung, from which we have gathered this his- 
torical outline, thinks that “ public opinion in Germany should not suffer 
Gernian rights in Hungory to be trampled under foot, especially in these 
days of Deutschthum relivivas ’—and of Eastern questions looming up, we 
suppose. It invyukes the active aid of the German press, aud of German 
learned socicties, in resisting the persecutions of the *‘ Magyarische Sprach- 
tyraunei.” Looking at the not improbable future of Austria-Hungary, one 
would say it was more worldly-pradent for the Magyars to admit, as far as 
possible, an equality of tongues, rather than run the risk of being some day 
Germanized in an empire of eighty millions, or Russified in an empire of a 
hundred odd. 

—A new edition of Nasse’s ‘ Agricultural Community of the Middle Ages’ 
(see Nation, No. 275), translated by Col. Ouvry, has just been published by 
Williams & Norgate, under the auspices of the Cobden Club. The author 
does not go so far as Mr. Maine does (in his ‘ Village Communities’) or 
M. Morier (in ‘Systems of Land Tenure’) in accepting Von Maurer’s views 
as to the political status of the “mark” and its share in the development 
of feudalism (see also Nasse’s article on this subject in the Contemporary 
Review for May, 1372). In this he is supported both by Svhm and by 
Stubbs. However this may be, it is hardly possible to overestimate the im- 
portance of these investigations in illustrating the social history of the Eng- 
lish people. The translation is of great excellence, and the translator has 
added some serviceable notes ; but the long Appendix from Latham’s edi- 
tion of the ‘Germania’ only serves to make the discussion more obscure. 
The translator strangely cites Waitz’s ‘Deutsche Verfassung’ as German 
Administration, instead of Constitution. 

THE ANCIENT CITY.* 

\ HETHER we adopt or reject the fundamental doctrine of a modern school 

of sociologists, that man commenced his life upon the earth at the 
lowest possible condition of his being, physical, intellectual, and moral, with 
no gifts but the barest possibilities of his nature, and has through enormous 
periods of struggle slowly worked his way ever onward and upward, it is 
certain that, taking any given portion of territory, we invariably find in it, 
and in the peoples who have inhabited it from the most ancient times to 
which our knowledge extends. this course of progress from a lower to a 
higher degree of civilization. We discover in some remote antiquity a peo- 
ple whose state must be deseribed as barbarous, who have left behind no 
literature and no direct historical evidences of their institutions, habits of 
thought, or modes of life. But this primitive people is connected by an 
unbroken line of progression, by a continuous succession of influences and 
social forces, with a subsequent stage of the same race inhabiting the same 
territory, which shows the beginning of a national literature and which has 
transmitted to us some remains of its social and political organization. Fol- 
lowing the progress of the same nation, we reach at length an epoch which 
is full of conscious intellectual, moral, and organic life, when it conscious- 
ly makes a study of itself and intentionally creates and strives to perpetu- 
ate the records of its then present, if not of its past, existence. In this 
final period of advanced civilization there will be preserved many fragments, 
handed down from generation to generation, of the previous stages of the 
national development, social customs, religious formulas, sacred hymns and 
ritual, legal procedure, and the like, the exact meaning of which has been 
partially forgotten or eveu wholly lost by the persons who constantly use 
them, but which, from a pious veneration for the past and a certain element 
of sanctity attributed to them, have not been outwardly changed in the 
course of centuries. Such formulas, for instance, were in daily use by the 
Romans down to a period long after the establishment of the Empire, al- 
though the language in which they were clothed had become obsolete and 
the very meaning of the words had disappeared. The modern scientific 
historian, by a most painstaking collection of these fragments which lie 
scattered through the literature that has reached us, and by an equally careful 
comparison, arrangement, and grouping of the indicia thus collected, and by 
a happy use of the historical imagination, has been able in a great measure 
to reconstruct the primitive societies as they existed back of all historic 
annals, to trace out their gradual march to their culminating civilizations 
within the domain of exact history, and to discover the missing links which 
connected those civilizations with the antecedent barbarism. 

Such a work has M. de Coulanges done for the Romans and the Greeks, 
and partially for the Eastern Aryans who formed a branch of the same Indo- 
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His researches, and those of the entire school to which 
lead bim beyond the range of direct historical testimony ; he does 
not and cannot deal with chronology. 


European family. 
he belongs, 
It is the order of the progress, the 
succession of the steps through which the races moved, the relations of ante- 
cedent and of consequent among them, which are the objects of enquiry, and 
not the absolute date of any given institution or social form, er the number 
of years through which it lasted. The Greek and the Roman writers, the 
historians, the poets, the dramatists, and the philosophers, contain innu- 
merable traces of the manners, customs, beliefs, and modes of thought of 
their far remote predecessors, from which the whole fabric of the primitive 
society has been readjusted, and displayed with a high degree of complete- 
ness aud certainty. Similar traces are found in the earliest Hindu writings, 
and these widely-separated literatures strangely corroborate each other, and 
disclose the same or at least analogous forms and modes of action among 
these peoples, which are known from other proofs to have been connected in 
their race-origin. M. de Coulanges is not the first who has labored in this 
field; a host of other students, headed by Niebuhr, had led the way, and had 
prepared much or most of the material which he has used. Although, in the 
true French manner, he does not make the slightest allusion to these former 
explorations nor the least acknowledgment of help either iu fact or in 
theory derived from the care and work of others, yet we see no evidence 
in his book that he has been an independent investigator of the Roman, 
Greek, or Hindu writings, or that he has gathered from them any new mate- 
rial. THe has rather taken the isolated facts obtained by others, and re- 
arranged them in new forms: Detecting meanings and relations in them 
which others had failed to see, giving to some of them an importance 
and a prominence which others had failed to perceive, he has combined 
them all and built up a structure which is wonderfully harmonious and 
complete, even if it fails to satisfy the best scholarship of the day. 

Prior to the foundation of Rome, the territory of Italy contained a large 
number of small independent cities, and exactly the same condition existed 
at a certain period in the Grecian peninsula. The problem proposed is to 
ascertain and describe the society anterior to this city epoch, and the 
methods by which the peoples finally became segregated into the numerous 
municipalities. The solution which M. de Coulanges reaches is, that the 
primeval organic unit, the only depositary of governmental power, was the 
family, and the single social foree which governed this unit, which created 
succeeding institutions, and which long controlled the progress of develop- 
ment, was a religious belief; in other words, the oldest and simplest organ- 
ization was purely domestic, and the only laws which guided the actions of 
individuals were religious precepts—the sole conception of a law was as a 
religion. 

What was the nature of this religion? The later Greek and Roman 
mythologies have made us familiar with Zeus and Jupiter and other personi- 
fications of the powers of nature, but far anterior to these conceptions there 
was a primitive religion common to the races inhabiting Italy and Greece, 
aud to the Eastern Aryans, traces of which are found not only in their lite- 
rature, but plainer still in the sacred formulas, ritual, and custems of which 
we have already spoken. This was the worship of deceased ancestors. The 
primeval Greek and Italian believed that when the dead were properly buried 
their souls existed in some exalted and divine condition in convection with 
their bodies, and such divine souls of deceased ancestors were regarded as 
the separate gods of the living families which were descended from them. 
These human souls, deified by death, were called by the Greeks demons or 
heroes, and by the Latius lares or manes. Hence arose the worship of the 
dead, which was strictly and entirely a family cult, and consisted in offerings 
of food and drink placed at or poured upon the tomb, that the divine inmate 
might be nourished and gratified’; and accompanied by prayers and hymns, 
which were recited according to an uwnvarying formula. As long as these 
offerings were regularly kept up, the manes continued happy and propitious, 
watching over and aiding the living family; but if for any cause they 
ceased, the manes became malevolent and hostile to the living, so that the 
family was not only without supernatural help but was exposed to superna- 
tural wrath. Ou this belief were based not only the rites of burial and of 
votive offerings, which classical literature shows to have been so sacred, but 
also all the institutions, apparently so strange and arbitrary, which tended to 
perpetuate the family by clothing its head—the pater-familias—with supreme 
power over wife, children, and property, by confining its succession to male 
descendants or collaterals (agnates), and by entirely excluding from it the 
females when they. married and thus passed within the domiuion of another 
household chief. Connected with this deification of dead ancestors was the 
worship of the sacred household fire. In every dwelling was a hearth or 
altar, on which was kept a constant fire that was worshipped at proper 
intervals by prayers, hymns, and offerings of food and wine. This sacred 
flame was not a separate deity ; it was asymbol, an interior representation, 
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of the ancestral souls reposing in their tomb exterior to the dwelling, so that 
Penates, Sacred Fire. Manes, and Lares were used as convertible terms. 


This was the primitive religion. Tt was purely a household function. 


Each family, as it had a distinet line of an rs, had a distinet series ot 


rat 
gods peculiar to itself, which belonged to it, and were indifferent and even 
hostile to other gods and foreign households, The worship was also peculiar 


to each family, with prayers, hymns, and ritual known only to its own mein 


bers. No stranger could join in these rites, for 


every 
special gods and its private cult isolated from all others. 
; Ss 


family was by its 
The tuther of the 


enting the wife and 


la 


family for the time being was the officiating priest, repre 


all the descendants who remained in the household. A daughter upon mar- 


riage lost for ever the gods of her parental family, was banished from its 
worship, and passed into the protection of her husband's ancestral deiti 


The fundamental fact in this peculiar form of bh 


elief, the fact from which the 
subsequent domestic and social institutions all sprang, was that the father’s 
function was purely a religious ove: he was father because he was priest 
From his priestly office flowed his domestic authority, his representative 
ownership of the common property, his absolute power as lawgiver aud judge 
within the household ; from the same priestly office was derived the descent 
to males, and generally to the eldest son. In short, to preserve that priestly 
oflice was the family kept a unit about the central figure, the pater-fam ' 


Chem aS, 
We have here a segregation the most complete and absolute, vet these 
ancient peoples had no conception of the natural family bound together by 


ties of kinship and affection; their family was only a religious organism, au 
outgrowth of tyrannical beliefs. Among the institutions which sprang 
this primeval religious belief operating through the wnit 
which afterwards became such striking features of the 


irom 
of the family, and 
Roman aud of the 
Greek jurisprudence, were marriage, by which the wife was removed from 
the gods and the sacred rites of her parents, and introduced to those of her 
husband; adoption and emancipation, by which a male treed from one family 
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might be received as a son into another, when the male descendants in the 
latter had failed, so that its worship might not become extinet and its deified 
ancestors might continue to enjoy their necessary offerings; the system of 
kinship which the Romans calied agnation, which was restricted to the male 
descendants of some commou stock to the exclusion of the females whe had 
married ; and the right of succession, or the transmission to male descendants, 
or in their absence to male collaterals, of the priestly functions, the domestic 
headship, and the entire property. M. de Coulanges insists that originally 
this succession was wholly to the eldest male—that the right of primogeni- 
ture was universal—although the earliest reeords of the Roman law which 
have been preserved make no such distinction between brothers or other 
male kindred in the same degree. To the same source our author attributes 
the conception of property in lands. As this supposition is directly opposed 
to the modern theories upon this subject which have been generally adopted, 
we will briefly state the steps by which he reaches his conclusion. The very 
notion of a family religion consisting iu the eult of dead ancestors, made the 
tomb a sacred spot, to be kept for ever inviolate. The first duty of the living 
was to bury the dead, the second was to maintain the votive offerings at 
their grave. As these offerings were given for and by the family. the tom) 
must be near or adjacent to the house. The piece of ground which contained 
the tomb, and the house with its sacred fire symbolizing the dead, thus became 
sacred and inviolate ; there the family must remain, for the tomb could not 
pass into the hauds of strangers. Moreover, as the ancestral gods belonged 
to the family alone, and were hostile to other gods and families, this plot of 


| ground must be bounded by some visible marks of separation, so that intru- 
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sion might be made impossible. These enclosures were also sacred, and to 
destroy or injure them was sacrilege. Within them extended the dominion 
of the complete family, the dead ancestors existing under the ground, and 
the living household represented by its priestly head; the land was set apart, 
was consecrated, as it were, to thein; and thus sprang up not only the netion 
of property in the soil, but of property inalienable. 

We pass to the development of the family into the city. Starting with a 
single married pair and household, it is plain that in a few generations, by 
the marriage of males, there would be many separate families, all united in 
blood because descended from this common stock—cousins in widening 
degrees. These would naturally be grouped around the original centre. 
While each would have its own household worship, the sacred rites par ex- 
cellence of the first ancestor would be transmitted in a single line from eldest 
son to eldest son, and the one for the time being would be the chief of the 


| entire kindred. In such an associated band of consanguinei M. de Coulanges 


sees the true Roman and Greek gens—an institution which has puzzled so 
many historians. The gens was, therefore, an enlarged family, a collection 
cf kindred households descended through the males from a single remote 
stock, naturally dwelling in the same neighborhood, possessing common 


sacred rites, presided over by a chief to whom the priestly office had been 
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suceession. 


handed down by We must assume an epoch when the territory 
of Italy and of Greece was covered by these genes, these larger families ; 


they were the only political organism of the existing society. The passage 


from the single family into the larger gens was natural and inevitable, but 
the succeeding steps were voluntary and designed. For various reasons— 


for purposes of defence or aggression—a number of neighboring gentes united 
in an association, which among the Latins was called the curia, and 
The religion forbade the absorption of one 
gens into another, for the gods and worship of each were peculiar to itself; 
but nothing forbade an external union in which the gentile organization and 
its sacra should be preserved. The gentes, therefore, remained undisturbed, 
each within its own sphere; a new combination among them was simply 
invented. But the religious idea still dominated ; for a political conception 
not based upon religion was impossible. The curia and the phratria was 
furnished with its own special gods, its ritual, prayers, hymns, offerings, 
sacred fire, and presiding priest. How long this political form lasted is not 
known, but in time a further combination was needed, and several curia@ or 
phratrie united into a tribe. The same religious principle governed this 
new social element; the gentes and the curie with their attributes were 
preserved, but the tribe adopted its own gods, worship, and priest. Finally, 
the last stage of the progress was reached, and the union of tribes produced 
the city. In their infancy each city possessed its peculiar duties, sacred 
rites, and priestly head. This conception of religion as a matter of local 
concern gave birth to an intensity of political independence among the 
various municipalities which has had no parallel in subsequent ages. 

We cannot follow our author through his analysis of the city government 
and of the changes which took place in an undeviating order: first, the rule 
of a kingly priest or priestly king as head of the united tribes; secondly, 
upou his overthrow, the domination of a priestly aristocracy, the heads of 
the gentes or of the curie ; thirdly, the revolution by which the commonalty 
obtained the aseendaney and a democracy was established ; and finally, the 
usurpation of personal tyrants. We cannot refrain, however, from quoting 
a few sentences which describe the actual condition of the citizen during the 
epochs when the goveruments were so-called republican, and when it has 
been said by modern writers that the notions of civil and political liberty 
flourished in their fullest vigor : 


among the Greeks the phratria. 


“In a society established on such principles, individual liberty could 
not exist. The citizen was subordinate in everything, and without 
reserve, to the city; he belonged to it body and soul. The religion 
which had produced the state, and the state which supported the 
religion, sustained each other, and made but one; these two powers, 
associated and confounded, formed a power almost superhuman, to which 
the soul aud the body were equally enslaved. There was nothing inde- 
pendent iu man; his body belonged to the state, and was devoted to its 
defence. . . The ancients, therefore, knew neither liberty in private 
life, liberty in education, nor religious liberty, The human person counted 
for very little against that holy and almost divine authority which was called 
country or the state. The state had not only, as we have in our modern 
s vieties, a right to administer justice to the citizens; it could strike when 
one was not guilty, and simply for its own interest. . . It is a singular 
error, therefore, among all human errors, to believe that in the ancient cities 
men enjoyed liberty. They had not even the idea of it. They did not believe 
that there could exist any right as against the city and its gods.” 


MRS. BARBAULD.* 

\ ’E fear that not many of our readers will have very distinct ideas sug- 

gested to their minds by the name of the exccllent woman whose 
memory Mrs. Ellis has revived in the two handsome volumes noted below. 
Devout church-goers may have noticed her name in their hymn-books as the 
author of some of the finest religions lyries which they contain; and such 
of them as shall have passed the “ mezzo del cammin” of life may rejoice that 
they encountered, at the outset of their pilgrimage, so gentle and wise a 
frieud as she with her ‘ Marly Lessons’ and with her contributions to her 
brother Dr. Aiken's excellent ‘Evenings at Home.’ But of the younger 
generation, whose early days have fallen on times when the writing of chil- 
dren's books has become a trade instead of a religion, on whose infaney the 
flood-gates of trash have been opened, overwhelming it with slang, yulgar- 
isms, and bad grammar, but few, we imagine, have much knowledge of her 
or of her works. It is observable that the best books for children, after the 
discovery of that lilliputian public, were the earliest, judged by the true test 
of their being good reading for grown people. Not counting ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ which was meant for children of all growths and all ages, ‘ Sandford 
and Merton’ came first, the ‘ Evenings at Home’ next, and Miss Edgeworth's 
books afterwards. The stories for children of a later date, whether mawk- 
ishly “goody ” or mischievously sensational, are a fit preparation for the 
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reading furnished for their elders by the Braddon and Ouida crew. Dr. 
Johnson, who had a great contempt for children’s books, is recorded by Dr. 
Burney as having declared that Mrs. Barbauld, as a suitable punishment 
for the ‘Early Lessons,’ should be ‘seut to the Congress.” Mrs. Bar- 
bauld would not have objected to this penalty, as she speaks in the highest 
terms of admiration of the Congress as it was then. Perhaps it were not an 
excessive castigation for the writers of later children’s books to send them to 
the Congress as it is now. 

The story of Mrs. Barbauld’s life is not a sensational one. Nothing could 
well be more tranquil and less eventful. The daughter of one Dissenting 
minister and the wife of another, ber days were passed in useful pursuits and 
cheerful society. Her father, the Rev. Dr. John Aiken, an excellent scholar, 
gave his daughter the best education in his power by teaching her what he 
knew best himself, so that she was well grounded in Latin, Italian, and 
French, with an inkling of Greek. The best English authors naturally made 
the fit complement of this excellent beginning of her literary preparation. 
Thus she was all ready to be a helpmeet for Mr. Barbauld when he set up a 
school at Palgrave iu Suffolk. This school had great success, largely owing, 
no doubt, to the qualities of its mistress, and could boast of some scholars 
famous in after-life—among others, Lord Denman, the Lord Chief-Justice 
of England, for whom it is believed her ‘Prose Hymns’ were written, who 
always loved her memory, and who dreamed of her after he sat on “the 
royal bench of British Themis.” Sir William Gell was another of the boys 
at Palgrave, the “ classic Gell,” to whom Lord Byron left “ topography ”’ in 
the ‘English Bards,’ and who helped cheer the last and evil days of 
Scott at Naples. William Taylor, of Norwich, the free-thinking philo- 
sopher, the first to introduce German literature to English readers, 
was yet another. Several scions of noble Scotch and Irish houses 
were nurtured in the same seminary; among them Lord Daer, the eldest 
son of the Earl of Selkirk, whom Burns has immortalized as “the noble, 
youthful Daer” in his ode on the important occasion when he “ dinnered 
wi’ a lord.” After about ten or twelve years the school was given up, and 
Mr. Barbauld became the minister successively of the Dissenting chapels at 
Hampstead and Newington Green. We judge that when he began his min- 
isterial life he held what are technically called “ Evangelical opinions.” 
But he must have lapsed into the Unitarian heresy before entering on these 
pastorates, as both those congregations were of the number of the Unita- 
rian successors of the Presbyterians of Cromwell’s time. Indeed, we are 
told that before his death Mr. Barbauld became a Universalist, and refused 
to believe that any souls would be damned—to the grief and scandal of such 
of us as “look for better things.” He suffered much from ill-health and an 
bereditary tendency to insanity, in an access of which he put au end to bis 
life by drowning himself in the New River. 

The anxiety occasioned by the bodily and mental distempers of her 
husband appears te have been the chief drawback on the tranquil happiness 
of Mrs. Barbauld’s life. The want of children was met by the adoptioa of 
her nephew, Charles Rochemont Aiken, who well supplied to her the place 
ofa son. The monotony of her life was varied by occasional visits to» Lon- 
don, tours to different parts of England and Scotlaad, and one journey to 
France. She was one of those fortunate writers who have their good things 
in this life—an excellent time to have them—and she was betier known 
and her writings more highly esteemed in her lifetime than since her death. 
They brought her more or less in contact with many eminent contempo- 
raries, men and women. Her literary reputation brought her into occasional 
intereourse with Scott, Rogers, Horace Walpole, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Madame D’Arblay, Hannah More, Mrs. Montagu, the Edgeworths, Dr. 
Priestley, Joanna Bailey, Charles Lamb, and many other celebrities. She 
died in 1825, in her eighty-second year. Mrs. Ellis has industriously gleaued 
from the writings of the contemporaries of Mrs. Barbauld the various anec- 
dotes they contain of her, and their tributes to her many excellences, and 
has interwoven them with the interesting narrative of her life. Her letters, 
which are used as part of the story, make a very picturesque and animated 
addition to it. They are extremely good reading, aud very illustrative of 
her character. That her writings will occupy a very high place among the 
authors of her time is more than can be reasonably hoped for. Her voice 
is “lost among the throng of leuder minstrels in these latter days.” Her 
hymns, however, will keep her name fresh as long a3 sacred music is a part 
of divine worship, especiaily when a better morality shall have restored 
them from the mutilations of the villanous compilers of hymn-books— 
wretches whose crimes should bring them within the pevalties of the stat- 
ute of cutting and maiming. These lyrics show that she possessed the 
spirit of genuine poetry, though it sometimes insensibly slipped into prose 
as it took form and pressure. Her fine poem of “ Life” certainly bears the 


unmistakable impress of poetic genius, than the concluding stanza of which 
Rogers records that he “ knew few lines finer”; which Wordsworth “ wished 
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he had written”; and which Madame D'Arblay repeated to herself every | 
night before going to sleep: 


*“ Life! we've been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps ‘twill cost a siuzh, a tear ; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not Good Night—bnt in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good-Morning.” 
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THE MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 


M* ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S reminiscences of Landor in the April 
4 Lippincott’s ; a Boston young lady’s description of Liszt in the Atlantic, 
and Mr. David A. Wells’s wonderful story of Texan financiering; Mr. G. 
W. Cable’s chapter of Louisiana creole-life, in Seribner’s ; and Mr. Boyesen’s 
account of a visit to Turgenef, in the Galaxy, are the more noticeable 
magazine articles of the month. The description of Liszt will seem highly 
rhapsodical to persons hostile to pianos, but it will not be the less interest- 
ing for that. Joachim, says this young lady, ‘is the quiet gentleman 
artist ”; when be comes forward on the platform he adjusts his violin in an 
entirely unpretentious way, as if he very well knew that he had no need of 
“tricks and manners.” Notso Liszt; that gentleman comes on with a toss 
of the head and the hair, and “seats himself with an air as much as to say, 
‘Now Iam going to do just what I please with you, and you are nothing 
but puppets, subject to my will.’ ” Really, one “ admires Joachim’s principle 
the most,” says the author, “but there is something indescribably bewitchb- 
ing in Liszt’s wilfulness, and somehow one takes a base delight in 
the humiliation.” The article is written throughout in this spirit of submis- 
sion and adoration, and its frankness and heartiness are very amusing. It is 
amusing, also, in another way, and a way in which the devotees of the piano 
seldom fail to gratify listeners to their talk: that curious equilibrium of 
the praise to be bestowed on performers for having something of music and 
poetry in their souls, and of the praise to be bestowed on them for having 
fingers which they can bend backwards till their finger-nails touch their 
shirt wrist-bands, is not forgotten by our letter-writer any more than by her 
brethren and sisters. Liszt’s fingers, for instance, *‘look as if they had 
twice as many joints in them as other people’s”; and as for Miss Laura 
Kahrer, a Russian piano-player, “1 never saw such a hand as she had; 
she could bend it backwards till it looked like the palm of her hand turned 
inside out.” But to do our author justice, she is far enough from being a 
student of the baser, miraculous automaton sort, for she writes with what 
seems to be much intelligent enthusiasm and poetical feeling. Her incidental 
picture of Liszt, as man and artist, is more pleasing than some others which 
the public has seen; but the distinguished musician’s generic resemblance to 
Tigellius, that worthy son of Sardinia, is by no means concealed. On the 
contrary, the extent to which he has been spoiled and to which he is capable 
of taking additional spoiling is clearly presented. 


The Nation. 





Mr. Wells’s article is entitled ‘(A Modern Financial Utopia: How it grew 
up and What became of it.” This earthly paradise was the Republic of Texas 
as long ago as 1835. This was at a time, Mr. Wells remarks, when “* Wil- 
liam M. Strong of Pennsylvania had not yet taken his seat on the beneh ”; 
but the Texans in 1835 knew as well as Judge Strong did when he gave his 
legal-tender decision in 1871 that “ value was an ideal thing”; that “ it is 
hardly correct to speak of a standard of values”; “that the gold and silyeT 
thing we calla dollar is in no sense a standard of a dollar.” In fact, the Tex- 
ans in their brand-new country, which not Mr. Morton himself nor Mr. Logan 
could ask to be any newer, perfectly understood the doctriue that to make a 
thing into “a dollar” it is only necessary to pass appropriate legislation de- 
claring it to be a dollar, and upon this knowledge they proceeded to act. 
Where they brought up is known to the students of Texan history, but that 
these are not a large bods of our fellow-citizeus recent events have made 
sufficiently evident. Mr. Wells’s essay is as readable as a fairy tale and as 
instructive as anything can be. The ‘dismal science” has first and last 
produced a great deal of vivacious writing; but not very much of it has 
been more spirited and entertaining than this article. 

Among the other contents of the Atlantic are a long notice, with many 
translated passages, of Mistral’s poem of ‘‘Calendau”; portions of Mr. Ba- 
ker’s and Mr. Aldrich’s stories, which we are reserving for future perusal; 
the fourth chapter of Mr. C. D. Warner’s “ Baddeck ” or vacation-life in the 
sleepy and pretty island of Cape Breton ; an examination, with several acute 
remarks, into the place occupied by the British nobleman and gentleman in 
contemporary fiction ; and the second and last of H. B. K.’s ‘‘ Life in the 
Backwoods of Canada”—dismal enough, but doubtless only too faith- 
fully expressive of the long heartbreak which many a thousand women have 
undergone in the settlement of our American wilderness. The poetry of the 


| ognomy of a savant of the fighting school. 
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Atlantie is not remarkable for its goodness, though Mr. Stedman's will 
please, and so will A. W. Cariton’s. 

Seasouable poetry, as we may ca!l it, appears in most of the April mage- 
ind 
as great a fascination for our breed of poets as the bright meadows and the 
“leaves large and long” In 
; but a better one, with a well-contrived 
variation on the theme, is in Scribner's. The writer is Miss C. F. Bates : 


zines, the far-off, dim beginnings : rebodings of spring apparenily having 


of a more cheerful time in English poetry. the 


Atlantic are one or two such piec 


* For me there is no rarer thing 
Than, while the winter's lingering 
To taste the blessedness of spring 


** Were this the epring, I now sehou!d sigh 
Tiat aught were spent: but rich am I 
Untouched Spring's golden sum doth lie."’ 

Other articles in Scribner's are by the lively M. Jules Verne, Mr. Edward 
King, Mr. B. F. Taylor, Mr. Noah Brooks, Mr. Augustus Blanyelt, and Mrs. 
Mary Beedy. We have already meutioned Mr. Cable's creole sketch. It is 
one of the good short magazine stories of which our periodical literature has 
year by year a few to show, and it is to be put well up towards the ravk com- 
posed of the half-dozen best of these good stories. Its scene is the plantation 
knownas “‘ Les Belles Demoiselles,” because its widowed owner, Colonel Jean 
Henri De Uharleu-Marot, last of a long line of wealthy planters, is the father 
of seven tall beautiful daughters who there dwell. © The Colonel has a dis 
reputable kinsman in whom there is some Indian blood; for the first Ameri 
can De Charleu, the original grantee of ‘‘ Les Belles Demoiselles ” and of 
many estates besides, before he returned to Paris and brought out a French 
gentlewoman for his wife, had lived in dubious wedlock with a Choctaw 
countess. She died before the new wife came; but not without leaving 
a child, from whom descended a line of De Charleus, commonly bearing the 
bastard name of Injin Charley, but living amicably and even affectionately 
with the superior branch. In process of time, they had become rich, teo, 
for the Count gave his natural child an inheritance in lands on which by-and- 
by houses were built, and around which New Orleans extended its growth. 
When the story opeus, the Colonel and the Colonel's seven daughters are re- 
solved upon a house in the city, aud the Colonel is resolved that Injin 
Charley’s property is exactly what he wants, and that he will make his 
drunken ola henchman sell it to him. How the negotiation is conducted, 
and how the Colonel and the seven daughters come to a sad end, and how 
the plantation ‘ Les Belles Demoiselles ” disappears from the face of the 
earth, is the business of the story. It is cleverly realistic, and cleverly 
dashed with a spice of imaginative feeling, aud both as a story and a sketch 
is to be praised. 

Mr. Augustus Biauvelt’s contribution i: a long one, and discusses the 
question whether scientific men, were they candid, enquiring, and painstak- 
ing, would not be compelled to admit that the resurrection of Christ took 
place as recorded by the Evangelists. ‘* Christ’s Resurrection Scientificaily 
Considered ” is the heading of the paper. It is not precisely cool in language ; 
but the argu:nentation is carried en with fairness. M. Jules Verne once 
more adopts Americans among his dramatis persona—indeed, thus far along 
in his “ Mysterious Island” all the characters are American. They are not 
Franeo-American either; for though M. Verne makes odd mistakes—as, 
for instance, in conveying the impression that Massachusetts was a slave 
State ten years ago—he has hit off accurately two or three common types 
of Americans. Thus “ Cyras Smith, a native of Massachusetts,” is not unlike 
a favorable specimen of the New England or Western Yankee : 

“Cyrus Smith, a native of Massachusetts, was an engineer, a savant of 
the first order, to whom the Union Government had confided during the 
war the direction of the railroads, whose strategic role during the war of 
Secession was so great. A veritable American of the North, meagre, bony, 
thin-flanked, aged about forty-five, there were already threads of gray in 
his close-cut hair and in the dense moustache, which was the only remnant. 
of his beard. He had one of those fine ‘ numismatic’ heads, which seem 
made to be stamped upon medals—ardent eyes, a serious mouth, the physi- 
He was one of those engineers 


| who preferred to begin by handling hammer and pickaxe, like those gene- 


| luek. 


commendation of ours. 


; sel, resolute in action, reckoning neither pains, nor 
| when it was necessary to know all, for himself first, and for his journal after- 


rals who chose to commence as simple soldiers. He was gifted with supreme 
dexterity of hand as well as inventive cleverness of mind. Ilis muscles 
offered remarkable evidences of tonicity. Really a man of action quite as 
much as a man of thought, he acted without effort under the influence of a 
large vital expansion, having that vivacious persistence which defies all bad 
Any French gentleman who can describe us in terms such as these needs no 
Mr. Gideon Spilett, reporter, is also well done: 

* A man of great merit, energetic, prompt, and ready for everything, full 
of ideas, having overrun the entire world, soldier and artist, fervid in coun- 
atigues, nor dangers 
wards ; a genuine hero of curiosity, of information,.of the unpublished—ha 
was oue of those intrepid observers who write amid cannon-balls, ‘ chroni- 
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cle’ under bullet-fire, and for whom all dangers are but pieces of good 
luck. For ten years Gideon Spilett had been the accredited reporter of the 
New York Herald, which he enriched with his reports aud his sketches, for 
he handled the pencil as dexterously as the pen. When he was taken pri- 
soner, he was in the act of writing a description and making a sketch of the 
baitle. The last words written in his note-book were, ‘A Southerner is 
aiming at me’—and Gideon Spilett was not hit, because, in accordance with 
his usual habit, ke came out of that affair without a single scratch.” 


Mr. Spilett, Mr. Smith, and three other persons, Federal prisoners in Rich- 
mond—where, by the way, they walk about much at their ease—make their 
escape by stealing a balloon which they set loose in a hurricane. For days 


they career along in mist, darkness, and perplexity, and we take leave of 


them just as the collapsing balloon has landed them on a desert island. 

Mr. King’s “Ramble in Virginia” will surprise many people, but not 
those who know the enormous natural resources of that most beautiful 
State, and who have heard how wide open to its advantages the eyes of the 
better class of English emigrants have recently become. The article is in 
all respects excellent of its kind—the best of the series. The publisher, 
printer, and engraver have done their part towards making their illus- 
trations a suecess; the artist not quite so much. But one need only turn 
to the coarseness and commonness of the page or two of “ etchings,” now 
from one hand and now from another, which regularly close this maga- 
zine, to find Mr. Champney’s rawness a relief. 

The late Mr. Charles Astor Bristed is represented in the Galaxy by 
himself as author of a characteristic piece of writing, and by two of his 
friends who speak in praise of him. One of these is Mr. R. G. White and 
the other ‘““M. E. W. 8S.” The latter asserts Mr. Bristed to have been 
surpassed in Greek scholarship by no one in the countty except President 
Woolsey—a matter as to which it is probable that so little is known by 
“M. E. W.S.” that nothing at all ought to have been said. But to admit that 
he has no knowledge which would justify his speaking on a given topic is one 
of the last things that the ordinary critic ever thinks about. It is to put 
Mr. Bristed, with his sufficiency of elegant scholarship, in a ridiculous light 
to speak of the profundity of his learning. As regards other things, 
“M. E. W.S.” speaks of Mr. Bristed with discrimination as well as with 
the cordiality of friendship, and so throughout does Mr. White. Mr. 
Bristed’s own contribution to the Galaxy is an explanation of why he had a 
private grievance against George Sand. He had it because in one of her 
books she praised the works of her son Maurice, and thus induced Mr. 
Bristed to buy three of those productions and read them. The article is chat 
of Mr. Bristed’s most discursive order, and will agreeably awaken in many 
minds the recollection of a pleasant, good man gone. 

Mr. Hjalmar Boyesen gives a description of Turgenef which will gratify 
the many friends and admirers which the works of that author have secured 
for him in this country. The living novelists whom the better part of the 
American public hold in higher respect than that accorded to Turgenef, or 
for whom they have more of friendly regard, might very easily be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Mr. Boyesen speaks of a possible visit of Tur- 
genef’s to the United States, which also will be gratifying intelligence to 
many Americans. Mr. R. G. White’s “‘ Linguistic Notes and Queries” (No. 
V.); a poem by Dr. Parsons, whose work is a perpetual admonition to the 
haste and rudeness as well as to the feebleness of too many of our 
workers in literature ; some notes of Italian travel by Mr. H. James, jr. ; 
and a dozer other articles, including much editorial matter, make up the 
magazine. 

Mr. Trollope’s recollections of Landor, in Lippincott’s, include some of 
the poet’s hitherto unpublished poems. They are mostly such scribblings 
as pass between intimate friends who are in correspondence, but some are 
of another order, as notably a poem pretended to be translated from Cino da 
Pistoia, but really not translated at all nor of Cino da Pistoia’s composi- 
tion, but of Landor’s. We cannot make room for it, but a little “ epigram ” 
—graceful, and with the mint-mark of just enough ingenaity of turn united 
with just evough of feeling—we quote. A corrupt text may be suspected 
in the second verse, but perhaps suspected wrongly : 

‘* Tf when I die you shed a tear, 
On, why shoud I linger here ? 


Bat if my parting costs you two, 
Alae! I shall be loath to go.” 


A very pretty little picture is to be seen in the following verses on a ring 
which once had passed between two lovers, and which now is broken. The 
design and workmanship of the poem are not of the happiest, but to lose it 
would be a loss: 

** The jewel that is absent in the ring, 
We, after (ong entreaty, may supply ; 


But who, enfolded in his breast, shail bring 
A word once fallen, a loug wanting sigh ? 


The Na 
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“Such word, such sigh as must perforce have burst 

From him who placed it, or who saw it placed, 

And leoked between those eyelashes when first - 
A tender smile his little gift had graced.” 

Mr. Trollope has some of the customary tales to tell of Landor’s im- 
petuosity and impatience, the them being the tale of his 
gathering up the table-cloth by the four corners, with the dinner-service 
inside of it, and flinging the whole of it out of the window. This was when 
he was above eighty years of age, and his reason for so doing was that an 
angel from heaven itself would not have patience to wait nearly two minutes 
after his dinner was over for the maid-servant to come up and clear the table. 
As death approached, he became so tamed that Mr. Trollope reports him as 
spending his days in reading James’s novels, of whom and of which he used 
then to say, “ A woonderful man, James! Really, quite woonderful! 
Finest novels in the world.” 

Carlyle is the subject of comment in two of this month’s magazines, the 
Galaxy and Harper's. In the former, Turgenef remarks that, visiting Car- 
lyle a few years since, the latter was profuse in his laudation of Russia and 
her Emperor: ‘* That grand moving of great masses swayed by one powerful 
hand” ; “ this it is,” he said, ‘‘ that brings peace and uniformity into history.” 
M. Turgenef did not deny that the panorama thus provided was a fine one, 
but replied to Carlyle that be “ should only ask him to go to Russia and 
spend a month or two iu one of the interior governments, just long 
enough to observe with his own eyes the effect of this much-admired despot- 
ism ”—a proposal which, had it been brought practically before Mr. Carlyle 
with the proviso that during the two months in question he should occupy 
the position of a mujik, Mr. Carlyle would probably have examined with the 
extreme caution sometimes noticed in his countrymen. In Harper's, Mr. 
James Grant Wilson speaks in an oddly perfunctory way of the better-known 
Carlyle—the man of letters—and his literary career. There is nothing that is 
new in it, but the reader ‘‘disgruntled,” as Carlyle himself might say, and 
a little bored with the reappearance of the Carlyle of King Friedrich, will not 
be ill-pleased to come on Mr. Grant Wilson’s two or three pages. 

Persons whom the sensational popular preacher, with his deep spiritu- 
ality, his learning, his good taste, his sound sense, and his pleasing mauners, 
has long delighted, may edify themselves by means of Mr. Curtis’s brief lec- 
ture on the works and ways of that shaliow and impudent young man. We 
believe we can remember a time when he was more oppressive than he is 
now; but even to-day Boston, Brooklyn, New York, aud half their sister 
cities bear witness against him. ‘‘Do Americans hate the English?” is 
another of the Easy Chair topics this month, and on the whole one would 
say that they did, the Easy Chair being judge. But if we had to guess, we 
should say that at the worst it is six of one and half-a-dozen of the other; 
that if Americans dislike Englishmen more than they dislike Portuguese or 
Calabrians, they also like them more, and, as we suppose, vastly more. 


newest of 


The Life of the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore. 
By J. L. Spalding, S.T.L. (New York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1873. 8vo, pp. 468.)—Martin John Spalding, a member of ove of the 
earliest Catholic families of Maryland, was born in Kentucky in 1810. He stu- 
died at the College of the Propaganda in Rome, where he graduated with 
great distinction in 1834. An account of bis public appearance on this occa- 
sion, in the defence of two hundred and fifty-six propositions, is given ina letter 
of Bishop England (p. 51), and is one of the most interesting passages of this 
book. After several years’ labor as pastor and college president, he was 
appointed Bishop in partibus in 1848, and shortly after succeeded to the 
see of Louisville. In 1864 he was transferred to that of Baltimore, “ the 
first and most honorable position in the Church of the United States.” In 
this position, without the title and formal dignity of primate, he enjoyed the 
substantial rank and influence of one. He died Feb. 7, 1872. 

In every situation he appears able, laborious; and upright, and his life de- 
serves commemoration as that ofa good man and influential member of society. 
This book is written in excellent spirit and style, and is especially serviceable 
as a contribution to the ecclesiastical history of the United States. It is first 
and last as a churchman that Archbishop Spalding appears; and the history 
of the Roman Church in America, and its connection with all the great 
questions of the day, are given with considerable fulness. It belongs, there- 
fore, to the class of biographies that instruct rather than—to use an old- 
fashioned term—edify. Its tone is theological and controversial rather than 
religious. When compared with such men as Archbishop Fénelon, Dr. 
Arnold, and Dr. Channing, Archbishop Spalding appears nowise less earnest 
and single-minded ; he was as completely under the control of a sense of 
duty as they. But his idea of duty was a different one. They labored to 
advance the Kingdom of God; he labored to advance the Church of Rome. 
His single point of view was the welfare of his church. For example, when 
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he visits Belgium, and is delighted with his reception there, he never thinks 
of speaking of his friends as “ good Christians.” but says (p. 161), ‘“‘How 
kind and hospitable is Belgium! How full of faith and sincerity these excel- 
lent Catholies are!’ Now, it may be asserted that the difference between 
this tone and that of Fénelon—as devoted a Catholic—was thet Spalding 
was essentially a missionary in a Protestant country, while Fénelon lived in 
a Catholic country ; and there is some force in this. Yet Fénelon, too, wasa 
missionary in the Protestant portion of France at a time when it was violently 
agitated by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; but Fénelou was a Chris- 
tian before he was a Catholic. 


On Self-Culture, Intellectual, Physical, and Moral. A Vade-mecum for 
Young Men and Students. By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh. (New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Com- 
pany. 1874.)—Professor Blackie’s advice to young men and students on 
the subject of self-culture is in the main sound, and is given in such a very 
energetic way as to be more entertaining reading than advice in print is apt 
to be. It is advice perhaps often better adapted for Scotland than some 
other countries, as we may see when Professor Blackie says, speaking of the 
Scottish observance of the Sabbath: ‘‘ Not afew severe criticisms have 
been made by foreigners on what has been called the ‘bitter observance’ 
of the Sunday by the Scotch, but these hasty critics ought to have reflected 
how much of the solidity, sobriety, and general reliability of the Scottish 
character is owing to their serious and thoughtful observance of these recur- 
rent periods of sacred rest. The eternal whirl and fiddle of life, so charac- 
teristic of our gay Celtic neighbors across the Channel, is apt to beget an ex- 
citability and a frivolity in the conduct of even the most serious affairs, 
which is incompatible with true moral greatness. If we Scotch impart 
somewhat of an awful character to our piety by not singing on Sunday, the 
French certainly would march much more steadily, and more ecreditably, on 
the second day of the week, if they cultivated a more sober tone on the 
first.” So also in what Mr. Blackie says, in speaking of physical culture, 
of “the by no means always wisely managed process of eating and drink- 
ing.” Quoting Abernethy’s opinion that “the two great killing powers in 
the world are Stuff and Fret,” Mr. Blackie declares that ‘“ of these the for- 
mer has certainly nothing to do with the premature decay of Scottish stu- 
dents,” who “die rather of eating too little than of eating too much,” and 
adding, “of course it is necessary, in the first place, that you should have 
something to eat, and, in the second place, that what you eat should be 
substantial and nourishing,” gives this further advice, which seems to have 
a good deal of “local color” in it: “ With regard to the details of this 
matter, you must consult the doctor; but I believe it is universally agreed 
that the plainest food is often the best; and for the highest cerebral and 
sanguineous purposes, long expericnce has proved that there is nothing bet- 
ter than oatmeal and good pottage. For, as the poet says— 


‘ Buirdly chie’s and clever hizzies 
Are bred in sic a way as this is.’ 


The book contains practical suggestions of a very various kind, and is full 
of sturdy common-sense, as well as honest Scotch prejudice. 

By Philip V. Smith, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law; Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1874. 12mo, pp. 303.)—This volume is one of a series of 
historical hand-books edited by Mr. Oscar Browning, and comprising, so far 
as — about a dozen brief treatises. 


History of the English Institutions. 


The execution of Mr. Smith's 


FIRE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 6, JERSEY 
CITY, DURING SCHOOL HOURS. 


subdued. 


security afforded both teachers and pupils by the 


A PANIC PREVENTED, AND THE FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHED BY BABCOCK EXTINGUISHERS. 


I think that‘school officers are sadly negligent 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Jersey City, February 23, 1374. 


F. W. FARWELL, 


DEAR Sir: The wisdom of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Educatien in furnishing Babcock Fire 
Extinguishers to each of the public schools was 
fully justified on Friday last, when a fire broke 
out in Schocl-house No. 6, where more than 
twelve hundred children were assembled. The 
Babcock was brought into use by the principal, 


Secretary : 


Without doubt, in this instance, ten times the 


} 


Yours, very 


Mr. Wakeman, and the flames almost instantly 


ation 





The exercises of the school were not 
interfered with in the least, because the sense of 


presence of this efficient machine is such as to 
render a panic almost impossible. 


of one of their most important duties when they 
fail to provide at leastone o! these Extinguishers 6 ERE 
to each school under their care. 


amount of money expended in supplying all of 
our twenty-one schools with the machines was 


saved by having this one on the spot. 
respectfully, 


THOMAS POTTER, 
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work deserves high praise, his plan being ingenious and evidently the result 
of careful consideration. Still, on the whole, we do not like it for a book so 
small as this. 
fragmentary form. 


I. is too complicated, and euts up the treatment into a too 

Dividing the entire history into six periods, and his werk 
into ten chapters, according to subject, he subdivides each chapter (as well 
1 tian - 


less sections, representing the 


as the subdivisions of chapter v.) into six or presenting 


periods, in each case numbering this in accordance with the general scheme 
The advantage of this is that by turning to the prope 
ter, the reader can find the subject treated for whatever period he desires. 
Thus, section three in every chapter treats the period between Edward T[. 
and the Reformation; and this section in chapter x 
“Control of Parliament, Taxation of the Clergy, 
Houses, Subsidies, Increase of Taxation, Loans and Benevolences.” This 
would be an admirable plan in an extended work, and even here it is not 
without its advantages; but on the whole we find it confusing in so small a 
book. 
So far as we have examined, we have found the book accurate, ex 

blunders 


r section of any chap- 


‘Taxation,’ treats of 


Relative Power of the two 


cept in the earliest periods, where there are some very strange 
There is no authority for making the wergild of an eorl 1,200 shillings 
(p. 4); sithcundmen are not contrasted with twelfhyndmen (an error of Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s, adopted by Mr. Hallam), but were themselves dis 
tinguished as sithcundmen with and without land—the former appearing 
to be the twelfbyndmen, the latter the syxhyndmen. Again, the twelf 
hyndmen were not converted into king’s thegns, but into common thegns, 
while the syxhyndmen disappear from the time of Alfred; 
necessarily commended to some lord, 
who had no land, and there canine many free townships; \ it know 
what authority there is for an early territorial division into maegths ¢(p. 70) 
—certainly none of those cited for this period, Hallam, 
Stubbs; it is a mistake to join hidage and tallage (p. 2 


ceorls were not 
Anglo-Saxon times, but only those 


ve do n 


Freeman, and 
65) as taxes upon the 
royal demesnes—tallages were imposed by any lord upon his demesnes, and 
were after awhile confined to the king’s demesnes, but hidage was assessed 
upon all freeholders, taking the place of the earlier Danegeld. 

There is a good index, and a valuable ¢ 
dates of the accessions of sovereigns (including the day of the year) and of 
the sessions of Parliament. 


hronological table, containing the 


Central Asia. Travels in Cashmere, Little Tibet, and Central Asia, Com 
piled and arranged by Bayard Taylor. (New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co.)—This is the eighth volume of the * Hlustrated Library of Travel, Explo- 
ration, and Adventure.’ After a general survey of the countries designated 
by the somewhat vague term of Central Asia, Col. Yule’s outline of Mareo 
Polo’s adventures is given as an introduction to passages from the traveller's 
own narrative rel: ating to his ji yuTMey 
Gobi. This is followed by an account of the explorations of the brothers 
Schlagintweit, and by copious extracts from the narratives of Vigne (Cash 
mere and Upper Indus) and Shaw (Yarkand and Kashgar). A. brief chap- 
ter on the Renien conquest of Khiva is appended as a sort of tribute to the 
prevailing conception of “ Central Asia,” and finishes the book. Mr. Shaw 
furnishes nearly two-thirds of the compilation, and does more to give the 
reader a clear idea of the country and its inbabitants, and to amuse him by 
the way, than all the other authorities put together. The editor's work in 
the opening and elosing chapters should have had more careful proof-read- 
ing. We find Oxenburg for Orenburg, and Vamberg for Vambéry. The 
map is a reduced copy of one of Petermann’s. 


J JEN RY) HOLT & CO.,, 
25 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 

Publish Freeman's Historical Course, Fiske’s Class-room 
Taine, and many other Text-books of equal merit, includ- 
ing most of those for Modern Languages used at Yale 
Harvard, and similar institutions. Among their miscel- 
laneous publications are works of Maine, Mill, Taine, 
Tylor, soe nieff, and many ommera. <aeeheguen free, 


O. V TRIB UTION rS 70 SOLAR 
Physics. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S._ I. 
Popular Account of Inquiries into the Physical 

Constitution of the Sun, with Special Reference to 
Recent Spectroscopic Researches. II. Communications 
to the Royal Society of London and the French Academy 
of Sciences, with Notes. 


> from the upper Oxus to the Desert of 
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Royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 
illustrated by seven Colored Plates and one hundred and 
seventy-five woodcuts, price $10. 
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WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE, 

New York, March 24, 1374. 
said to have suffered for several weeks in consequence 
finances and currency. By a spasm 

lared unequivocally that there shall 
of the Senate shows that business men 
need expect no fresh utterances of currency beyond 400 millions on the one 
hand, and no interference with the 382 millions now out, on the other. The 
first effect of this step has been to carry gold up slightly, and to infuse fur- 
ther activity and firmness into stocks. It is generally believed among bank- 
ers that the first effect of this step toward moderate inflation will be to start 
the wheels of business. Trading and mechanical enterprises will start ahead. 
There will be withdrawals of capital from the banks for more permanent in- 
vestments ; and the rates for money will consequently be higher. The rate 
for call loans, with Government collaterals, is now 4 to 5 per cent. 
bank statement of Saturday last shows a decrease in the deposits of two 
aud a quarter millions for the week, and a loss of greenbacks of about half 
that sum, bringing the reserve close down to the 25 percent. line. These 
notes have probably gone to the banks of the country. There is a loss of 
$1,218,000 in specie, which has largely gone back to the Treasury vaults. 
Subjoined are the totals of the associated banks of this city : 


THE 


A NERAL trade is 


of the inaction of Congress on the 


1 } . } | 
of energy the ILouse, on its part, has dec 


he no contraction; and the attitude 





EEE ROE. | ccc unddns staeinnddbituunadeeunsh seth $149,100 
EN ET NINE, 6 cc creducecerckensdncebecrssaeeseanes Sebeeesenenaeneton wae 1,218,000 
Decrease in STEERER ORE EER REE ST By PO IE esatestaseauel 1,468,200 
EE TE Bein cds cece cestvenesees Abeeek w0seentyesesadencassenendeh 2,247 400 
Es oni 5d nideedonucesanonsves arabes €nsdueensabeecdaendens scams 3,600 | 
March 14, ‘74, March 21, ‘74. 
Watlonal DORE... vccccccccccesessees $69, 235.000 $69,235,000 
BR a cedcccices¥icdedscbucess ‘ 17,454,000 17,254,000 
Re $88,014,200 $96,489,000 $26,489,000 
Pict nncdicaedacs vase tnanuaases $275,198,800 $285,717,100 $285,866, 200 
IE ids: ceiniad esncasaws 14,732,300 27,914,300 26,606,000 
CII. ann ccerdvcgedecessunses 28,304 200 61,652,600 60,184,400 
Be ook s.cii.viccosevctinsicecss 194,623,600 243,238,500 240,991,100 
I cis c200s ccgesedecceaes 27,613,600 26,720,900 26,717,300 


It is important to note that while there has been a general cry of dulness 
in the monetary and speculative channels of commerce, there is a strong and 
healthy movement of the staple articles of American produce toward the 
seaboard centres of consumption and to foreign ports. The export clear 
ances from New York of domestic produce and miscellaneous goods (includ- 
ing foreign articles re-exported) since July 1, 1873, are as follows : 











WE. incncesnadavescmuescasenas a. PIER $23,455,638 
7 i SS Re aC S.: 24,313,509 | February... .....cccccccccscecceses U0 t25,611 
September... , EEF MNO Go 6g caccccnctsacseesecseces 3.934686 
Tre gS Rare 5,338,161 
November.. ...... SE ON Dnaccss 0s Kesecacenccses 4,751,438 
December 25,250,750 —-- 

Total since July Bi iisc bana Gute ree Creed seraaniiveedaen Miketts tanta $218,963,058 
EEE. «.. ccajasddbecabbdoddabeeadansscebudedacebdends: eetectoun 186,307,861 

RIG II I Baia a. 6:450k 6 6k dd60 ct ecnesnedennacess-dcepseensieses 4 e- $82,655,197 
NE I PIN nds sche chnnindee <nneeaddisddedaewoabedeneeceaanannall 1155¢ #2 cent. 


Ghmke BEMIS TE, TOTS. ono ccc ccweccccesccccvccesccecsseceoncccsesctsseseccess 111% ® cent. 

The movement of breadstuffs is larger than for many years back, while 
the movement of meats, hog-products, and cheese is about the same. The 
cotton crop of the past year was light, and the greater part of it has already 
reached market. The receipts of the past week at all ports were 67,000 
bales, making an aggregate of 3,279,000 bales for -~ season, or nearly 50 
per. cent more than during the same period of 1871-2, and a trifle more than 
the receipts for the year 1270-1. Of the huis crop, the season’s export 
abroad has been thus far 2,030,000 bales. 

It is a cause of complaint, however, that the prices of both cotton and 
wheat are higher here than in Eugland, and unless there should be a change 
on one side or the other, or a rise in the gold premium, shipments must soon 
suffer a check. 

The import entries at New York (about 65 per cent. of the whole) of for- 
eign dry goods and general merchandise (not including foreign specie), since 
July 1, 1873, are as follows : 


RR et Ae eT eee $30,211,665 
August... dua Cheneeepexdeaaae SRG | POROOIIG oo icccc ccccceccscccccs 34,616,354 
DOING. .accs: sedeccnccmnse’ NE Boake weckacw 0: suennctcnbs 8 (43,543 
I, ctieekibiune me US UR eee ee 9,905.096 
EEE = EE I is ae adshtnsadimbeanincukic 7,517,103 
I ois 44-4 asdessesnwe .. 20,214,570 | . 

ML: <5. veninusdedantecas dane vai tiie dacd thei ee $252,598,209 
re I I sina GN eahacd her cadded Rites: dtedh ceuawaseeiassddeeees 297,302,950 

OE EEE ea TE a ET TP aM $44,704,741 


The following table of gold customs receipts and interest payments on 
the public debt at this point, where the great bulk of the Government; gold 
will show the inward and outward movement of 


movement takes place, 


The | 


The Nation. 








{Number 456 


these two main items for the fiscal year, and a comparison of the totals with 
those of last year: 


Customs Gold Interest. 





WG ihc sa pemes caine oe pCO cns0ccenntosccctndacawesacuss $9,931, 337 
NE ia. x savescenseredett ce ane 421,843 
 cteteks: 66 st0asaenkena 11,296,278 | September. ...... ‘ 
October 8.146.522 | Octob: OR TEE EP Creer es meee 
EEE SEIS ee 0 IIE 5. 6.650 nies dviewcg andes 





December..... 
Janu: ary 


. 6,558 461 | 
cece ccccccccccccoscss secs 10,195,296 
10,336,566 


December. 
January 


° 6. 515,425 
. 9,752,291 


8,481,055 












SEER 2,438,400 2.964.000 
PON EE 4<é dcvcsccnserecas 2 671,400 | Marc 504,700 
RRR Lem: 2,574,744 | Mare $23,400 
—— ____. 

re Cees Total, 1874..... 2.0... 06+ -$48.959,489 
ere 100,596,285 Total, 1873.. . 60,744,087 


The receipts for 1874 have been $16,000,000 less, and the payments on 
interest accounts about $11,000,000 less. There have been, however, nearly 
$10,000,000 additional paid out for the redemption of “ called-in” and ma- 
tured bonds. 

There have been some important loans to American railroads in the Lon- 
don market within the past four months. The New York Central, the Erie, 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the Lake Shore, and the Northwestern Companies (ali 
of these corporations having nothing to fear from hostile State legisla- 
tion) are all drawing on London, or have only recently ceased. For these 
reasons, and the heavy shipments to great Britain, sterling exchange con- 
tinues to rule low, and there is no present demand for gold for shipment. It 
will have to be sent later in the year, however, unless there should be a dis- 
position to allow us to roll up much larger debit balances in Europe. The 
rates for sterling are $4 88 for sight and $4°85 for 60-day bills. 

The gold price, which had vacillated during last week between 1113 and 
112, on Monday, so soon as it was known that the House had passed 
the $400,000,000 legal-tender bill, rose to 1124, and closed on Tuesday at 
112 bid. The action of Congress would appear, therefore, to have been an- 
ticipated very closely. 

Government bonds were more active on Tuesday, at rates a shade firmer 
than for some days back. The demand by investors continues good ; and as 
there is no prospect of lower gold or a fresh issue of long bonds, the ten- 
dency is rather upward than otherwise. Below are the latest prices for 
coupon issues : 





U. BS. Carvamery G6... ..csecces 117 @1171, | U. S. 5-20, 1865, c., new........ 119 @119 
5 = eee re 12044@12014 | U. 8. 5-20, 1867, ¢......... ...0 119% @12 

Os, Bs Ee Qin ccncceceotee 11736 @117% | U.S. 5-20, 1868, C........ ccc cccee 11956 @11975 
WD, BOO; FE, 6.0 ik occ cecece 11914@119% | U. 8. 10-40, c...........0.. 00005 11446@114% 
ee ete ea 1204 @12044 | U.S. 5's of 1881, c.............. 115 @115\% 


Tn railroad bonds there has been rather more doing. The older issues of 
older roads are scarce, and command relatively high prices. The issues of 
the Western and Pacific roads have been freely dealt in, and at the close 
partake in the general improvement in prices. Of the new bonds, including 
those temporarily in default of interest payments, there is considerable 
activity to be noted at prices allowing a wide range of profit in proportion to 
the risks assumed. In two or three instances, the defaulting companies are 
threatened with foreclosure suits for possession of the roads ; but as experi- 
ence has shown that litigation commonly results in damage to the property, 
demoralization of the employees, delay, and waste, it is doubtful if this ex- 
treme remedy will be resorted to, except in cases where there is a corrupt or 
incompetent administration to be overturned. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Company report progress in the funding of their unpaid coupons into income 


bonds. From trustworthy sources we learn that the business of the road is 
improving, and the creditors of the road gencrally forbearing. 


Railroad stocks have receded in prices somewhat since our last; but at. 
the close of Tuesday reflected renewed strength. The dealings of the week 
have been small, and, with the exception of Lake Shore, Northwestern, 
Western Union, and Pacific Mail, almost devoid of speculative interest. 
The virtual addition of the $44,000,000 of legal tenders to the circulating 
currency, as might be expected, is first felt in the stock market, and a gene- 
ral improvement in this class of money-changing is predicted as a conse- 
quence of the indisposition of Congress to hasten specie payments. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock E menage for the week panei: Saturday, March 21, 1874: 




















| Monday. Tuesday. Wed'day. Tharsday Friday. y. |saturday | Sales. 

N. Y.C. & H. Re. x E101 10336 1014 , W1K 100% 101% 100% 1014 100% 100% 100% 100% | 23,200 
Lake Shore.. 79% «78 19%, T8356 1B 18% 146,000 
i inaitndieehd 4456 ise 44° | 438% O44 13x 4 isx it 42% an 19,400 
Union Pacific.. c 84% Bie 34%) 3416 3436) St 343g) SBA BIKE 835% «341 «86,700 
Chi. & ° B% 545 54K 55!) .... 54 | 4K 54% 54 54% 54 54) 82,600 
* Ay pfd. ann oo| G2 T3K) TS TS | nye ca en 1,909 
N. J. Central. s Bees ee 1065 105 = 106 800 
Kock Islan¢....... + OS 36 106% 105% 106% 1054 106° 110534 1055 105% 105% 1053 105% 11.500 
Mil. & St. Paul....) 42% 13% 43% 43%! 434 4344) 4216 433%! 4244 12% #2 42% 18,300 
Do. pid. nese 65 e920 S 643 64% 400 
Ses pcctsccses 4036 3 *% i y 48 47 47% 46 x i7 | 4536 11% 87.100 
D., L. & W eS 109% |109 10934 101s 109% 108% 109” |108 % 10: oom 2.500 
+ | eee 30% «30% $iiZ Bim, BOX 31K) We 31 3) 80% 30% 30 
C.,C.& Ic 3034 31% 314 32 | 31 Sts) 30% a6 20% 3056) 3030 a 8,709 
| 4 A ee 5% Ti Tis WKI5% TK W7'4| 76% Tis) 277,100 
Pacific Mali: ae 43% 4354 448 4106 4K. 4114 un Be 44K 43% 44%! 77,290 
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